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OLD BAGLEY’S ORDER. 


NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


Late in the evening the stranger drew 
his tired beast to a halt before the cir- 
cle of cow punchers and politely re- 
quested to know if he was right in his 
conjecture that this was indeed the 
Ariosa ranch, over which a gentleman 
known to the world as Old Sol Bagley 
presided. Uvnon being assured that his 
horse was even now pawing dirt belong- 
ing to the aforesaid ranch, and that Old 
Sol was on the premises, the stranger 
drew a sigh of relief and uncoiled his 
weary limbs from the steed’s back. 

The stranger busied himself at the 
lashings of his pack, but turned to note 
the brisk arrival of a portly figure 
which elbowed a line through the clus- 
ter of vaqueros and surveyed the scene. 

‘‘Howdy, pardner; jest landed?’’ 
said the newéomer, with remarkable in- 
sight. The stranger smiled blandly. 

**My dear sir, you are eminently cor- 
rect,’’ said he; ‘‘my locomotion through 
the adjacent vicinity reached its conclu- 
sion but a moment ago?’’ 

Old Sol Bagley looked slowly around 
the cirele, an expression of doubt on 
his honest countenance. 

‘*What was that?’’ he whispered, 
nudging Big Bill Hinchin. 

‘Think he said he’d jest got here,’’ 
responded Bill, at random. 


Bagley threw back his shoulders and 
faced about. 

**S’pose yer figgerin’ on running yer 
eyes over a bunch o’ stock, ain’t ye? 
Might’s well tell ye “fore yet git any 
further——’’ 

The stranger laughed gently and 
spread out his palms. The cow punceh- 
ers crowded in expectantly to hear what 
was coming. 

**Cattle? No!’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I 
ecouldn’t tell a cow from a grindstone. 
I’m here to sell—not to buy—I’m a dis- 
tributing agent—not a purchasing com-’ 
mittee. If you will grant me your un- 
divided attention for the space of five 
minutes I will——’’ 

‘* What line?’’ came a query from the 
background. 

“Eh? All in good time, my man. 
We'll reach that presently.’’ 

The speaker smiled sweetly and 
rubbed his hagds together. 

**Here in this box I have a working 
model of the crowning achievement of 
the century—a superb production of 
modern brains, skill and ingenuity, pro- 
tected by forty-three—forty-three, gen- 
tlemen—patents, securely locked in a 
chrome steel vault at the home office in 
Spiketail, Indiana. I have here a com- 
modity that needs but to be seen to be 
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Have 
you followed me? Can you guess what 


admired—tested to be sworn by. 
it is?’’ An oratorical pause ensued. 

‘*Tnvisible blinders?’’ suggested the 
surly-looking fellow at the right. 

The stranger sniffed contemptuously. 

‘*My kind friends, I come before you 
the representative of the celebrated 
Ajax Manufacturing Company—my 
ecard, gentlemen—observe the embossed 
work: notice the engraving—the great 
Ajax company, | say, makers of the 
only Ajax windmill—a mill whose mer- 
its are too many to be correctly enumer- 
ated and whose faults have yet to be 


discovered. A mill, I say, 


Pl 


gentle- 
men 
‘*Had grub lately, 


marked Bagley, shaking off the spell. 


stranger?’’ re- 
‘Grub? Victuals, you mean? Now 
that you mention it I must confess that 
some little time has elapsed since——’’ 

‘Fold up your box, pard—I guess 
we kin dig up a hunk o’ somethin’ fer 
ye!’’ Bagley was moving off, irresist- 
ibly. The stranger eyed him curiously 
a moment, then grasped his box and fol- 
lowed in the wake of his ponderous host. 
Big Bill 
Hinchin, as he ecareened against the 


‘*Sie ’im, stranger!’’ said 


orator’s side. 

‘*Um-m! What?’’ This was in an 
innocent tone, as the big blue eyes 
searched Bill’s inmost thoughts. 

‘*T said jest sail into the old man. 
We ean make use o’ them air windmills 

us fellers!’’ He flourished a fist to- 
wards his comrades, who grinned sheep- 
ishly. 

‘*Boys!’’ remarked the stranger, drop- 
ping his box, ‘‘I am pleased to discover 
your sentiment in the question 
discussion. 


under 
It is an evidence of the in- 
nate wisdom ofttimes detected in the 
most unpromising locations. I assure 


you, my friends, that before F sever my- 
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self from your midst I shall have con- 
vinced your amiable proprietor of his 
urgent need of the Ajax windmill—a 
mill, as I meant to say before, designed 
to survive the wear and tear of the west- 
ern deserts—a mill that will work on a 
breath of air too weak to wiggle a cob- 
web—a mill warranted to draw water 
from a boneyard or a stone quarry! I 
will also endeavor to hy 
‘‘Sup-pur! Come on thar, you!’’ 

This was a roar that could not be de- 
nied nor contradicted. The stranger 
glanced helnlesslv toward the source of 
the sound, picked up his box and went 
in to the eonquest. 

The campfire discussion dwelt heav- 
ily on the windmill question. Were they 
practical, and if so, why? If why, when 
and how many? As usual, there were two 
or three perverse individuals among the 
punchers whose business it was to be 
on the opposite side of every question 
under the sun. These parties ridiculed 
the windmill idea strenuously, and be- 
ing skilled in harangue, were ably hold- 
ing their own against great odds, when 
Old Sol Bagley let out a roar from the 
ranch house to the effect that in exactly 
ten seconds he would begin to shoot if 
that infernal, blithering, etcetera, noise 
continued. 

The noise died an untimely, though 
hard, death. 

Fifteen minutes later a door slammed 
and two figures in earnest, brotherly 
conversation came up through the 
gloom. They were deeply engrossed. 

‘‘Thar! Thar! Not another word, I 
tell ye!’’ Old Sol was saying, as they 
approached. A distinetly audible sigh 
from the stranger followed this and the 
maleontents around the fire glanced in 
triumph at their mates. 


For a time talk held to things bron- ; 


choie. Then 


Knucklejawed Jim tore 
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away on a thumping yarn of personal 
heroism on a chance meeting with Dead- 
eye Dave, a noted cattle rustler. It was 
beautiful in plot, ornate in simile, rich 
in tense and gesture, copious in forbid- 
den adiective. At its close the stranger 
glanced up quickly. 

‘*My friend, you mentioned a certain 
Applecore Creek, did you not?’’ 

‘**Um—reckon I did—yes.’’ 

‘*You said it ran dry regularly, I be- 
lieve ?”’ 

**She does.’’ 

‘‘Where is Applecore Creek ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, "bout twenty mile no’th o’ here 
—up at the top end o’ th’ 
grounds.’’ 

The stranger smiled—then turned 
and regarded Old Sol with a tinge of 
sadness on his pale face. 

‘*My dear Bagley,’’ he said in meas- 
ured tones, ‘‘it becomes my solemn duty 
as the trusted exponent of the greatest 
windmill manufacturing concern on this 
earth to submit to you the indisputable 
world-reecognized virtues of the Ajax 
product. One glance at you, my friend, 
assures me that a man of your business 
calibre is not going to let this water sup- 
ply be a doubtful quantity for a single 
moment when he has the only absolute 
eure within his reach.’’ 

Bagley muttered something beneath 
his breath and blushed. 

‘This gentlemen’’—he wafted his 
hand carelessly in the direction of 
Knucklejawed Jim —‘‘has suggested the 
possibility of creeks drying up. In such 
a case is it not an easy matter to pic- 
ture your cattle roaming wildly and dis- 
consolatelv over the arid plain, hoarsely 
bawling for that which they can not 
have until their tongues hecome as dry 
as feather dusters? Gentleman, a cow 
ean see a windmill—an Ajax mill—nine 

times as far as she can smell a creek and 


Ariosa 
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her chances of drowning are about two 
to a hundred and twenty in favor of the 
Ajax. Our mill has _ saw-toothed up- 
rights—eattle learn to serateh against 
them instead of running their legs off 
searching for timber to vibrate their 
burning pelts against. The Ajax is a 
worker—works all day, while you sleep, 
and at meal times—ail it needs is a little 
mutton tallow every five years on the 
bearings to guarantee a perpetual sup- 
ply of cool, invigorating water!’’ 

‘* What are they worth?’’ asked a dis- 
guised voice from the nether darkness. 

The windmill man glanced indig- 
nantly in the direction of the inquiry. 

‘**Price is a secondary consideration, 
friends! The all-important, burning 
topic is the demand for the mills. I 
ah—excuse me, gents!’’ 

He sprang up and darted off through 
the darkness. Presently his hurried 
step was heard and a moment later he 
had thrown back the catches of his black 
box, yanked it open, folded it back and 
exposed to view a miniature mill. He 
gave the wheel a flick with his finger 
and stepped back to observe the results 
as shown by the circle of faces in the 
fire-light. 

‘*That, gentlemen, is the Ajax mill 
see how easily it runs! Here we have 
the patent, underhand, sideply, brass 
clamped, lip-feed, V-point, piston move- 
ment crank hanger; here is_ the only 
hand-milled, nickle-plated, stamped alu- 
minum framework. We have the only 
hundred-ton, five-bite, self-governing 
spring-return fan stamp on earth. We 
employ none but expert, ambidextrous, 
non-aleoholic workmen. We spend an- 
nually seventy——’’ 

**Whoa! Say, Bill!’’ Old Sol was 
fumbling in his vest pocket. 

**Yep?’’ said Bill, expectantly. 


a a 


timme a match!’’ 














‘Brace 


up, pard, I'm a-signin’ it.” 
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The deal was made—the orator re- 
garding it with frigid coolness. 

‘* As I was saying, gents, the Ajax has 
a sand-polished, drop-forged, tool-steel, 
double-multiply gear; it has a nine-foot 
compressed-zine, bat’s-wing, cornu- 
copia-curved, wind-retaining fan wheel 
mounted on a _ water-seasoned hand- 
painted machine-striped tower of sec- 
ond-growth rock elm. It possesses the 
cele—’’ 

Brick Tanner lifted his hand and the 
speaker paused. 

‘*How often do ye wind it?’’ asked 
Brick, anxiously. 

‘*My friends, the Ajax is non-wind- 
able—it is an independent, self-acting, 
automatic windmiil that runs till shut 
down by main strength and a crowbar. 
The Ajax holds thirteen world’s medals 
—you can count them—and has stood 
the strain of seven hundred and eleven 
lawsuits for patent infringement and is 
to-day the only mill made and sold by a 
firm employing free and untrammelled 
American labor. If I may be pardoned, 
gentlemen, I might be permitted a pre- 
diction as to what mill will carry off the 
honors at every county fair from the 
Golden Gate to Plymouth Rock! I could 
name the mill that will be declared the 
peer pre-eminent of windmills—can 
you guess it, my friends?’’ 

He paused and mopped his brow. 

About the cirele there was a _ hasty 
exchange of glances—then, 

“THE AJAX!”’’ 

It. was a grand eulogium. It echoed 
in the canons—reverberated in the hills 
—lapped over and was swallowed up in 
the misty reaches of the starlit plains. 
Silence followed—an ominous silence— 
and then, borne down on the evening 
air came a distant thundering—a 
pounding of hoofs—a _ bellowing of 
kine! 
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Old Sol Bagley leaped to his feet with 
a yell—the cow punchers arose and 
scuttled toward the horse corral. 

**Stampede!’’ yelled Hinchin, as he 
shot past the windmill representative. 

In pairs and groups the cow ponies 
flew out onto the plain, their riders 
lashing their fianks furiously. Sol Bag- 
ley and Bill Hinchin rode neck and 
neck as a dark figure went by them on a 
cream-colored streak. 

**What’s that, Bill?’’ yelled Bagley. 

‘Ajax man!’’ yelled Bill. 

**On that air man-eatin’ hoss?’’ 

**Yep!’’ 

**Headin’ right up front too?’’ 

**Yep!’’ 

‘*Pore cuss!’’ 

Along in the night the stampede wore 
down—the frightened, wearied cattle 
were deftly circled to a dog-trot, then a 
walk, and finally dropped to a panting, 
lolling rest. They~found the stranger’s 
form battered and bruised at the bot- 
tom of a gully and tender hands ear- 
ried him to camp. He roused slightly 
and lifted his hand as if to speak. His 
lips moved and Old Sol, taking off his 
hat, bent low to eatch his words. 

‘‘The Ajax—mill—’’ the words were 
painful—‘‘The—Ajax—is the product 
of the—econcentrated mechanical—gen- 
ius of twenty—centuries of progress!’’ 

‘*Pore feller! Thinks he’s sellin’ 
windmills yet!’’ whispered Bagley 
softly. 

*‘The Ajax—makes a standing offer 


of five thousand dollars to any other 


mill that will pump—as much water in 
a given time under similar conditions! 
They can’t do it—they can’t do it!”’ 
**Too bad,’’ said Bagley, as he 
brushed away a tell-tale tear. 
The pale face of the sufferer looked 
ghastly in the starlight. His slim 
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hands fumbled at an inner pocket and 
drew out a piece of paper. He extended 
it weakly toward Bagley. 

‘Sign it, Mr. Bagley!’’ 
the wandering stranger, ‘‘'l'rial order— 
Ajax windmills—finest on earth! Name 
on last line—ink? No, pencil will do 
with the Ajax!”’ 

Old Sol Bagley glanced back at a row 
of grave faces, smiled and took the 
paper. Then he brought out a stubby 
pencil, swept it hurriedly ’ across his 


whispered 


tongue and bent over the paper. 

‘*Brace up, pard!’’ he called cheerily, 
‘*T’m a-signin’ it!’’ 

A half-minute’s arduous toil and the 
thing was done. Bagley straightened 
up with the paper fluttering  tri- 
umphantly in his hand. The crumpled 
figure of the agent moved slightly and 
the colorless lips parted. 

‘*Let me look at it—just once!’’ 

Bagley thrust the document into his 
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trembling fingers. The windmill man 
surveyed it critically while the cowboys 
looked on in breathless anxiety. The 
pale face wreathed in a smile as his 
eyes fell on the signature of Bagley. 
Then, with a slight cough, the stranger 
sat up, carefully folded the. paper in the 
middle and tucked it into a pocket. 

Old Sol Bagley’s eyes opened to the 
limit and he fell back a pace or two. 

‘‘My dear Bagley!’’ said the Ajax 
representative, ‘‘I thank you heartily! 
The Ajax Company, through me, thank 
you also. You are going to like the 
Ajax mill. Now, bring me a clothes 
brush !’’ 

The stranger arose and shook him- 
self. Then there went up sundry loud, 
coarse merriment that floated resonantly 
away on the prairie mists as Solomon 
Bagley, Esq., reeled backward and was 
eaught in the strong arms of Big Bill 
Hinehin. 


Sm) 








\ packing outfit crossing Little Wind River, Wyo. 
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As he looked when we rolled him over. 
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SUCCESSFUL MOOSE HUNTING. 


CHARLES L. BARKER. 


It was a sunny afternoon in the late 
days of September, 1905, that our outfit 
pulled into camp at Square Lake. We 
were Mr. H. L. Clark and Mr. H. S. 
Jeanes, two well-known sportsmen of 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Amos, the extra 
guide; Ben, the teamster, and myself, 
while Allen, the cook was to join us a 
few days later. We were after moose, 
and were determined to get two big 
We had arranged that I was to 
go with Mr. Jeanes until he had got his 
moose, and then with Mr. Clark, if he 
had not been successful in the mean- 
time. 

So the next morning, after the team- 
ster had pulled out for the return trip 
to Riley Brook, Mr. Jeanes and I pad- 
dled across the lake and struck out for a 
ridge, where I had seen a great number 


ones. 


The 
blew too hard for ealling, but we saw lots 


wind 


of moose the week before. 


of signs, and the tracks of a monster 
bull. 

We returned to camp that afternoon 
without having seen any game, but we 
were not discouraged, for we knew that 
When 
Mr. Clark came in he reported seeing 


we would get one sooner or later. 


signs, and one cow moose. 

Early the next morning Mr. Jeanes 
and I set out for some ponds that lay to 
the west of camp, where we called for 
some time and got the 
old fellow evidently had a cow with him 
and would not come; so we left him and 
went on, intending to try him when we 
eame back. We hunted the ridges with- 
out suecess until late in the afternoon, 
when we drew near the neighborhood 


an answer, but 
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The great bull plunged forward, dead. 


bull in the 
Having selected a place where 


where we had heard the 
morning. 
we could see for some distance, I gave a 
eall on the birch bark horn. The eall 
had hardly died away when we heard 
the unmistakable answer of the bull, 
‘*Ough—Ough—Ough,’’ from the top of 
the ridge, and we could hear the snap- 
ping and breaking of bushes and the 
ringing made by his antlers as he forced 
his way through clumps of whitewoods. 

Now it the 
nerves to sit and listen to the approach 


is somewhat trying to 
of a large bull moose, especially if he be 
somewhat For at times he will 
seem to break everything from his path 


wary. 


as he grunting and _ tearing 


through the undergrowth. 


comes 
seemingly at 
headlong speed, and then again, at inter- 
vals he will stand quietly listening for 
so long one wonders if he has not quietly 











Photo by Chas. L. Barker. 


sneaked away, until he starts anew to- 
wards the well-simulated eall. 

But as I glanced at Mr. Jeanes, I saw 
that if that particular moose ever 
showed enough of himself to hold a bul- 
let, he would get it good and hard. Sud- 
denly into an open place about eighty 
yards away he stepped forth—a magni- 
ficent animal—and as he stood I saw the 
rifle drop lower as the sights came in 
line with his shoulder. There was an 
instant’s pause, and then, almost with 
the report of the rifle, the great moose 
pitched forward dead. We hastened to 
him and found that he had a very nice 
head, the antlers being somewhat un- 
usual in their formation. While we 
were looking him over, we heard a sort 
of wailing call up the hill, and looking 
up we saw, about fifty yards away, the 
head and forelegs of an old lady moose, 






































who had evidently followed her lord and 
master, and was now saying, in moose 
language, ‘‘I told you so.’’ 

It now being late in the afternoon we 
hastened on to camp, where we found 
Mr. Clark, who reported no luck. That 
night about 12 o’clock we were routed 
out by Allen, the cook, who appeared in 
camp with a torch and a bundle of mail. 
We were all very glad to see him, the 
more so as I had been doing the cook- 
ing. We all spent the next day in get- 
ting the moose head to camp, cleaning 
and salting the scalp. 


It now being up to Mr. Clark and me, 
we struck out early the following morn- 
ing, to hunt the ridge where Mr. Jeanes 
and I had seen the tracks of the big bull. 
The day was unfavorable for calling, so 
we merely hunted up against the wind. 
We saw several moose—one bull with a 
fair-sized head—but we were out for a 
big one, and had no time to waste on 
such as he. At last we found signs of a 
big one, where he had been earlier in the 
day, apparently, with several cows, and 
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as we crossed a little run where the sign 
was particularly fresh, we suddenly 
heard a terrific crashing on the opposite 
side of a small knoli, which decreased 
and finally died away in the distance. 
On going around we found where the old 
fellow had been lying down with his 
family, and when we had crossed the 
run the wind had earied our scent di- 
rectly to him. This was discouraging, 
but we went back to camp with the de- 
termination to get some grub, and stay 
after him until we got him, or one as 
big. 

The next day we hunted faithfully, 
and though we saw lots of signs, we saw 
none with big heads, and that night we 
eamped in a bireh bark lean-to, calling 
that evening and the next morning, but 
got no answer, as the wind blew too 
hard. 

But this was to be a red-letter day for 
us, and in a way we little expected; for 
that afternoon we sat down to rest after 
starting some moose, and after discuss- 
ing the situation we made up our minds 





A birch bark lean-to. 


Photo by H. L. Clark. 


















H. L. Clark and the big moose 


to return to camp, and wait for better 
weather. Resuming our journey, we had 
not gone 100 yards until I, who was in 
the lead, saw an immense antler pro- 
truding from a bunch of hazels not more 
than fifty feet distant. Looking more 
closely I saw that it was attached to a 
head, and had a fellow to correspond. I 
turned te see where Mr. Clark was, and 
saw that he was a few paces in the rear 
and had stopped to tie up his shoepack, 
not dreaming of game so near where we 
had been talking. I soon got his atten- 
tion, and at the same instant an enor- 
mous moose rose to his feet and, before 
Clark could get a shot, disappeared be- 
yond the thicket. I fortunately had our 
bark horn, and gave a call, whereupon 
he stopped for a moment, with a grunt. 

Mr. Clark hurried round the thicket 
and got a shot at him, but owing to the 
bushes being so thick, missed. While the 
bull went crashing off, a cow and calf 
that had been with him jumped up and 
ran in the opposite direction, nearly 
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Photo by Chas. L. Barker 

















Showing symmetry of the antlers, 
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Carrying in the head and scalp. 


running over me. We now thought sure 
that the bull had gone for good. How- 
ever, I gave a call and with a grunt he 
stopped and listened, and upon repeat- 
ing the call, turned and came directly 
towards us, evidently thinking that it 
vas the cow that called. When he came 
within range Mr. Clark opened up on 
him, but owing to the thickness of the 
undergrowth it was difficult to hit him 
in just the right place. He paid no at- 
tention to the bullets but came crashing 
down upon us like a runaway locomotive. 
I confess that I had a strong inclination 
to climb the nearest tree, but Mr. Clark 
kept pegging away at him, and at last 
rolled him over when about fifteen feet 
from us. This was a very unusual thing 
for a moose to do and there is no ques- 
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tion in my mind but that upon finding 
that he had separated from the cow, and 
hearing my eall, had endeavored to join 
her at all costs and probably never knew 
from what direction the shots came 
Anyhow we had him and he was a 
dandy. We found that he was shot up 
a-plenty, having lead enough in him to 
kill three ordinary moose. 

As we had a long way to tramp to 
eamp, we left him until next day when 
we returned with Mr. Jeanes and his 
guide and carried the head and sealp in, 
going part way with canoes. 

We now put in some time fishing and 
taking photos, and preparing the heads 
and scalps for the taxidermist, ending 


our hunt, and returning to Riley Broo! 
October 15th. 
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WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


I have had a happy life, and there is 
not much of it I would change if I could 
live it over again. I think I was born 
under happy stars, with a keen sense of 
wonder, which has never left me, and 
which only becomes jaded a little now 
and then, and with no exaggerated no- 
I have shared 
the common lot and have found it good 
enough for me. Unlucky is the man who 
is born with great expectations and who 
finds nothing in life quite up to their 
mark, 

One of the best things a man ean bring 
into the world with him is natural hu- 
mility of spirit. About the 
thing he ean bring, and they usually go 
together, is an appreciative spirit—a 
loving and susceptible heart. If he is 
going to be a reformer and stir up things, 
and slay the dragons, he needs other 
qualities more. But if he is going to get 
the most out of life in a worthy way, if 
he is going to enjoy the grand spectacle 
of the world from first to last, then he 
needs his life pitched in a low key and 


tion of my own deserts. 


next best 


well attuned to common universal things. 
The strained, the loud, the farfetched, 
the extravagant, the frenzied—how lucky 
we are to escape them, and to be born 
with dispositions that cause us to flee 
from them! 

I-would gladly chant a paean for the 
world as I find it. What a mighty, in- 
teresting place to live in! If I had my 
life to live over again, and had my choice 
of celestial abodes, I am sure I should 
take this planet and I should 
these men and women for my friends and 
companions. This great rolling sphere 
with its sky, its stars, its sunrises and 


choose 


sunsets, and with its outlook into infinity 
what could be more desirable? What 
more satisfying? Garlanded by the sea- 
sidereal influences, 
thrilling with life, with a heart of fire 
and a garment of azure seas, and fruit- 
ful continents—one might ransack the 
heavens in vain for a better or a more 
picturesque abode. says, 
it is ‘‘well worth the heart and pith of 
great men to subdue and enjoy it.’’ 


sons, embossed in 


As Emerson 


Oh, to share the great, sunny, joyous 
life of the earth! to be as happy as the 
birds are! as contented as the cattle on 
the hills! as the leaves of the trees that 
danee and rustle in the as the 
waters that murmur and sparkle to the 
To be able to see that the sin and 
sorrow and suffering of the world are a 
necessary part of the natural course of 
things, a phase of the law of growth and 
development that runs through the uni- 


wind! 


sea! 


verse, bitter in its personal application, 
but illuminating when we look upon life 
as a whole! Without death and 
how could life go on? Without what we 


decay 


eall sin (which is another name for im- 
perfection) and the struggle consequent 
could 
I know the waste, the delay, 


upon it, how our development 
proceed ? 
the suffering in the history of the race 
are appalling, but they only repeat the 
waste, the delay, the conflict through 
which the earth itself has gone and is 
still going and which finally issues in 
peace and tranquillity. Look at the 
grass, the flowers, the sweet serenity and 
repose of the fields—at what a price it 
has all been bought, of what a warring 
of the elements, of what 


and pulverizings and shiftings of land 


overturnings, 

















and sea, and slow grindings of the mills 
of the gods of the fore-world it is all the 
outeome! 

As individuals we suffer defeat, injus- 
tice, pain, sorrow, premature death; 
multitudes perish to fertilize the soil 
that is to grow the bread of other multi- 
tudes; thousands but make a bridge of 
their dead bodies over which other thous- 
ands are to pass safely to some land of 
promise. The feeble, the idiotic, the de- 
formed, seem to suffer injustice at the 
hands of their maker: there is no redress, 
no court of appeal for them; the verdict 
of natural law cannot be reversed. When 
the current of life shrinks in its channel 
there are causes for it and if these causes 
ceased to operate, the universe would go 
to pieces; but the individual whose meas- 
ure, by reason of these causes, is only 
half full, pays the price of the sins or 
the shortcomings of others: his misfor- 
tune but vindicates the law upon which 
our lives are all strung as beads upon a 
thread. 


Those who are born to strife and con- 
tention find strife and contention ready 
at their hand; those who are born for 
gentleness and love find gentleness and 
love drawn to them. The naturally sus- 
picious and distrustful find the world in 
conspiracy against them; the unkind, the 
hard-hearted see themselves in their fel- 
lows about them. The tone in which we 
speak to the world the world speaks to 
us. Give your best and you will get the 
best in return. Give in heaping meas- 
ure and in heaping measure it shall be 
returned. We all get our due sooner or 
later, in one form or another. ‘‘Be not 
weary in well doing;’’ the reward will 
surely come, if not in worldly goods, 
then in inward satisfaction, grace of 
spirit, peace of mind. 

All the best things of my life have 
come to me unsought, but I hope not un- 
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earned. That would contradict the prin- 
ciple of equity I have been illustrating. 
A man does not, in the long run, get 
wages he has not earned. What I mean 
is that most of the good things of my life 
friends, travel, opportunity—have 
been unexpected. I do not feel that for- 
tune has driven sharp bargains with me. 
IT am not a disappointed man. Blessed is 
he who expects little, but works as if he 
expected much. Sufficient unto the day 
is the good thereof. I have invested my- 
self in the present moment, in the things 
near at hand, in the things that all may 
have on equal terms. If one sets one’s 
heart on the exceptional, the far-off—on 
riches, on fame, on power—the chances 
are he will be disappointed; he will 
waste his time seeking a short cut to 
these things. There is no short cut. For 
anything worth having one must pay the 
price, and the price is always work, pa- 
tience, love, self-sacrifice—no paper cur- 
rency, no promises to pay, but the gold 
of real service. ; 





Waiting for some one else to do your 
work, for what you have not earned to 
come to you, is to murder time. Waiting 
for something to turn up is equally poor 
policy, unless you have already set the 
currents going that will cause a par- 
ticular something to turn up. The 
farmer waits for his harvest after he has 
sown it. The sailor waits for a breeze 
after he has spread his sail. Much of 
life is taken up in waiting—fruitful 
waiting. 

I have never sought wealth, I have 
been too much absorbed in enjoying the 
world about me. I had no talent for 
business anyhow—for the cutthroat com- 
petition that modern business for the 
most part is—and probably could not 
have attained wealth had I desired it. I 
dare not aver that I had really rather be 
cheated than to cheat, but I am quite 
































sure I could never knowingly overreach 
a man, and what chance of success could 
such a tenderfoot have in the conscience- 
less struggle for money that goes on in 


the business world? I am a fairly sue- 
cessful farmer and fruit grower. I love 
the soil, I love to see the crops grow and 
mature, but the marketing of them, the 
turning of them into money, grinds my 
soul because of the sense of strife and 
competition that pervades the air of the 
market place. If one could afford to give 
one’s fruit away, after he had grown it 
to perfection, to people wAo would be 
sure to appreciate it, that 
worth while and would leave no wounds. 
But that is what I have in a sense done 
with my intellectual products. I have 
not written one book for money (yes, one, 
and that was a failure); I have written 
them for love, and the noblest sum they 
have brought me has left no sting. 

I look upon this craze for wealth that 
possesses nearly all classes in our time as 
one of the most lamentable spectacles the 
world has ever seen. The old prayer, 
**Give me neither poverty nor riches,”’ is 
the only sane one. 


would be 


The grand mistake 
we make in supposing that because a 
little money is a good thing, unlimited 
means is the sum of all good, or that our 
happiness will keep pace with the in- 
erease of our possessions. But such is not 
the case, because the number of things we 
“an really make our own is limited We 
eannot drink the ocean be we ever so 
thirsty. A eup of water from the spring 
is all we need. A friend of mine once 
said that if he outlived his wife he 
should put upon her tombstone, ‘‘ Died of 
Things’’—killed by the multitude of her 
possessions. The number of people who 
are thus killed is no doubt very great. 
When Thoreau found that the specimens 
and curiosities that had accumulated up- 
on his mantlepiece needed dusting, he 
pitched them out of the window. 
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The massing of a great fortune is a 
perilous enterprise. 
a great fortune is equally a perilous en 


The giving away of 


terprise, not to the man who gives it—it 
ought to be salutory to him 
beneficiaries. 


but to his 


Very many of the great fortunes of 
our time have been accumulated by a 
process like that of the 
streams into your reservoir; they have 


turning all 


eaused a great many people somewhere 
to be short of water and have taken away) 
the 
wheels. 


power of many busy, peaceful 
The ideal condition is an even 


When 
to give away your monstrous fortune, to 


distribution of wealth. you try 
open your dam, then danger begins, be- 
cause you cannot return the waters to 
their natural channels. 
new channels and you may do 
harm than good. 


You must make 
more 
It never can go now 
The 
a measure redistributed, 


where it would have gone. wealth 


is in without 
enriching those from whom it originally 
came. 


Beyond the point of a moderate com- 


petency, wealth is a burden. A man 
may possess a competency ; great wealth 
possesses him. It fills 
him with unrest; it destroys or perverts 
his natural relations to his fellows; it 
corrupts his simplicity, it thrusts the 
false values of life before him; it gives 
him power which it is dangerous to ex- 
ercise; it leads to self-indulgence; it 
hardens the heart; it fosters a 
pride; to give it away is perilous; to 
keep it is to invite eare and vexation of 
spirit. For a rich man to lead the sim 
ple life is about as hard as for a camel 
to go through the needle’s eye. How 
many things stand between him and the 
simple open air of our common human- 
ity! Mareus Aurelius thought a 
might be happy even in a palace; but 
it takes a Marcus Aurelius—a 


He is the victim. 


false 


man 


man 
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whose simplicity of character is incor- 
ruptible Yet I have no dis- 
position to rail at wealth as such, though 


to be so. 


the penalties and dangers that attend 
it are very obvious. I never expect to see 


it go out of fashion. Its unequal dis- 
tribution in all times, no doubt, results 
from natural causes. 

I am bound to praise the simple life, 
tried it found it 
When -I depart from it evil re- 
sults follow. 


beeause I have and 
cood. 
I love a small house, plain 
Many 


skin 


clothes, simple living. persons 
bath—a 
plunge in the pool or the wave unham- 
pered by clothing. 
life 
things, 


know the luxury of a 
That is the simple 
direct and immediate contact with 
life with the false 
torn away—the fine house, the fine equip- 


wrappings 


age, the expensive habits, all cut off. 
the ele 


ments taste, how close one gets to them, 


How free one feels. how good 
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Bob-cat in trap 





how they fit one’s body and one’s soul! 
To see the fire that warms you, or bet- 
ter yet, to cut the wood that feeds the 
fire that warms you; to see the spring 
where the water bubbles up that slakes 
your thirst, and to dip your pail into it; 
to see the beams that are the stay of 
your four walls, and the timbers that 
uphold the roof that shelters you; to be 
in direet and personal contact with the 
sources of your material life; to want no 
extras, no shields; to find the universal 
elements enough; to find the air and the 
water exhilarating; to be refreshed by a 
morning walk, or an evening saunter; 
to find a quest of wild berries more sat- 
isfying than a gift of tropic fruit; to be 
thrilled by the stars at night; to be elat- 
ed over a bird’s nest, or over a wild 
flower in spring—these are some of the 
rewards of the simple life.—The Cosmo- 


politan Magazine. 





























President Roosevelt's new home at Pine Knob 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S NEW HUNTING LODGE. 


BY WALDEN FAWCETT. 


Nestling in the most remote section of 
the mountains of the state of Virginia is 
the plain frame house and tract of wood- 
land which President Roosevelt has 
chosen as a vacation retreat where he 
may spend such short intervals as he can 
from time to time spare from his official 
duties at the national capitol. Located 
in an isolated section of the Old Domin- 
ion, far removed from the railroads, 
Pine Knob, as this ‘‘camp’’ is called, is 
obviously the stamping ground of a man 
with a deep and genuine love of nature. 

The little wilderness estate where 
President Roosevelt and his family lead 





the simple life in real earnest is located 
in the broken and picturesque Piedmont 
region of central Virginia—a territory 
made historie as the scene of the homes 
of three other presidents of the United 
States—Thomas Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe. The idea of securing this nook 
in which the entire Roosevelt family 
might ‘‘rough it’’ 


for short intervals 
whenever opportunity offered, first sug- 
gested itself to Mrs. Roosevelt and, as 
might have been anticipated, her hus- 
band entered heartily into the scheme. 
The mountain property of the Roose- 
velts comprises fifteen acres of land and 
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The Roosevelt servants at Pine Knob 


was purchased from William N. Wilmer, 
a New York banker and old personal 
friend of the Roosevelts, who has a large 
plantation adjoining. The lodge, a mod- 
est little two-story dwelling, set deep in 
the heart of the woods, was on the place 
when the Roosevelts purchased it but 
was altered and improved to some ex- 
tent in order to meet the needs of the 
President’s family. 

In color the house—probably the most 
unpretentious ever owned by a president 
of the United States—is ocher with 
brown trimmings and green blinds. A 
porch, supported by the trunks of young 
trees with the bark on, extends across 
the front of the house and the cottage 
is close-hemmed in on all sides by the 
forest. The interior of the house contains 
less than half a dozen rooms and the fur- 
niture is primitive enough in character 
to suygest to the President his ranching 
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days in the West. A massive, old-fash- 
ioned outside chimney leans against 
either end of the house and in each of 
the principal rooms on the ground floor 
is a big open fire-place in which log 
fires blaze when the Roosevelts visit 
Pine Knob. 

It is rather unusual for the wife of a 
President of the United States to person- 
ally attend to the cooking for her fam- 
ily but that is exactly what the un- 
affected Mrs. Roosevelt has done on more 
than one oceasion when the family was 
at Pine Knob. However, Mrs. Roosevelt 
usually has the assistance of a helper 
from the White House kitchen or else is 
assisted by ‘‘ Aunt’’ Lina Coleman, aged 
eighty-six years, a real old-fashioned 
colored ‘‘mammy,’’ suggestive of the 
days ‘‘befo’ de war’’ and who knows 
how to prepare all the proverbial south- 
ern dishes that prove so appetizing to 
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the President and his sons when they 
return from a long tramp through the 
woods. 

All the help at Pine Knob consisted of 
negroes, and the President’s guide, Dick, 
a strapping big fellow, who knows every 
foot of the mountain there- 
abouts is likewise colored. There is no 


country 


room for servants in the house at Pine 
Knob and so the negroes live in outlying 
Wilmers. When at 
Pine Knob the President usually rides 
Virginia Chief, a splendid black horse 
owned by Mr. Wilmer, but the Roose- 
their 


eabins or over at 


velt men, father and sons, have 
own hunting dogs. 

The enjoyment the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt derive from the life in the open 
at Pine Knob is perhaps exceeded by 
that of the sons of the President, all of 
whom are fond of hunting and who here 
enjoy the rare and highly prized oppor- 
tunity to go gunning with and under 
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the direction of their father. The game 
principally of wild 
quail and rabbits, and the hunter can be 
reasonably sure of a good bag under con 
ditions that are at all favorable. That 
all members of the Roosevelt family go 


in for the strenuous outdoor life when at 


consists turkey, 


Pine Knob may be appreciated from th: 
fact that during a recent sojourn Mrs. 
Roosevelt was taking a long walk alone 
through the pine woods when she was 
overtaken by one of the quick-moving 
thunder the 
but the drenching did not 
dampen her enthusiasm. 


storms characteristic of 


mountains, 


When the President and his family 
visit Pine Knob they have to drive twelv: 
miles after leaving the train in order to 
reach their home in the shadow of Green 
mountain. The trip is usually made in 
a stage coach drawn by four powerful 
bays. All provisions and supplies, save 
game, ete., are brought from Washington 








Roosevelt's kitchen at Pine Knob, Va. 
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for outfitting establishments are few and 
When at 
Pine Knob the President is virtually eut 


far between in the mountains. 


off from the world. There is no tele- 
phone or other: means of communication 
save by courier. 
the White House and a United States 
secret service officer are usually stationed 


at the nearest railroad station while the 
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A stenographer from * 





is at Pine Knob in order to 
get important 


President 
and telegrams 


through to the chief executive with the 


mail 


least possible delay and to transmit his 
replies, but in the immediate vicinity of 
Pine Knob there is nothing to suggest 
that Mr. other than an 
every-day citizen bent on thoroughly en 


Roosevelt is 


joying a vacation in the forest. 


+o 





Caught unawares in Yellowstone Park. 
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FIRST AID TO INJURED SPORTSMEN. 


MARCUS W. NEWCOMB, M. D. 


1 am a subscriber to several sports- 
ian ’s magazines, and very seldom seeing 
anything in print about what to do first 
in ease of an accident, when perhaps in 
the big woods of Maine or up in Alaska 
or far from medical aid, so I thought 
it would be a good idea to write an arti- 
cle in simple terms so any hunter could 
understand and execute them—for what 
would the average hunter know about 
the femoral artery, or where to find it, 
or how to apply a spinal reverse band- 
age? It would al! be as Greek to him. 

At first I desire to acknowledge my 
inability to write on this subject, but 
perhaps I can give a few points that 
will be of use to some one, and save some 
unfortunate hunter’s life. 

First, what drugs and surgical appli- 
ances shall we take on our trip? I 
should name: 100 bichloride mercury 
tablets (for use dissolve one tablet in a 
quart of water and you have a solution 
of 1-2000 strength) ; five yards of 10 per 
cent. iodoform gauze; one dozen assorted 
bandages (rolled); four ounces Kretol 

(one spoonful to a pint of water) —this 
is the finest solution for cuts that I 
know of; twenty-five 1-grain calomel and 
soda tablets; one-half pound Epsom 
salts; four ounces castor oil; one-half 
dozen needles; one tube of surgical cat- 
gut and silk (aseptic) ; two or three sur- 
geon knives and three pairs of Hemo- 
static forceps; five yards plain or bi- 
chloride gauze; one ounce pure carbolic 
acid; eight ounces alcohol; one pint of 
whisky (to be used for medicinal pur- 


poses only) ; one spool of 2-inch adhesive 
plaster. 

First of all, never get rattled or lose 
your head in ease of an accident, as the 
loss of one minute may mean a man’s 
life . 

We will consider one of the party is 
eutting wood for the camp fire, and, not 
being used to handling an axe, it slips 
and cuts his foot. He comes into camp 
with blood flowing from the wound. 

First examine to see if it is bright red 
or dark blood and does it flow continu- 
ously or in jets. [f it flows continuously 
in all probability he has severed a vein. 
Dissolve a tablet in hot water and wash 
thoroughly, then apply hot water and it 
will soon check the bleeding. If it is a 
large cut, put in « few stitches. 

On the other hand, if the blood 
comes in jets and bright in color, an ar- 
tery has been severed. If it is a large 
artery and the man is losing a large 
amount of blood, quickly wash your fin- 
ger and press in the wound and check 
the bleeding, while some one gets a pair 
of forceps and the catgut. Sponge the 
blood out of the cut, then grasp the 
bleeding vessel with the forceps and then 
put the ligature around the forceps and 
double the end under twice, then slip it 
down over the forceps, and, taking both 
index fingers, tie it tight, then remove 
the foreeps; wash the wound with bi- 
chloride solution; suture if necessary. 
Start your needle about one-fourth of an 
inch from the edge of cut, going to the 
bottom of cut and out at the same dis- 
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tance from the edge. ‘Tie the suture, 
place on some iodoform gauze and bana- 
age (but be sure all dirt is out before 
yutting in stitches; never stitch when 
here is dirt in it 

Leave dressing on three or four days, 
shen examine, and if it does not look red 
wr show any signs of inflammation, 
lress and bandage again and at the end 
\f six or seven days remove the stitches. 

Next we will take up burns. They are 
‘lassified into six degrees, but only the 
second and third degrees will interest us. 
The second degree is characterized by 
formation of vesicles. The third degree 
is characterized by partial destruction of 
skin. As to treatment: What is known 
as earron oil (which is equal parts of 
linseed oil and lime water), you will not 
have with you, so what is the next best 
thing? Wash thoroughly with normal 
salt solution (one teaspoonful of com- 
mon salt to one pint of boiled water) 


and take some of the plain gauze and 
soak with the solution and bandage so 


as to keep the air away as much as pos- 
sible. 

Nearly every hunter knows of phenol 
sodique; if vou have it, you can use it. 
(One part of phenol to eight (8) parts 
of water—the pure phenol is_ too 
strong). In my opinion the kretol is 
the best treatment (one teaspoonful to 
one-half pint of water). Keep the 
gauze wet with the solution and the burn 
will soon begin to heal. 

Suppose one of the party bruises or 
scratches his finger and it gets infected 
and a felon develops; and _ everyone 
knows how painful they are. What 
shall we do? Don’t waste time and in- 
erease pain by poulticing it and waiting 
for it to burst, as that means many 
sleepless nights and a great deal of pain, 
and, besides that, perhaps necrosis of the 
bone and loss of the first joint of the fin- 


ger or thumb, whichever it happens to 
be. I have known of several such cases. 

Take the small blade of your pocket 
knife, sharpen it, boil it a few minutes, 
stand in front of the patient, take the 
finger and open; cut to the bone; don’t 
squeeze the felon—it will evacuate it- 
self. Cut as soon as you think it is a 
felon, whether there is any pus present 
or not. The patient will feel at ease as 
soon as it is opened and the tension is re 
lieved. 

Next we will take up fractures and 
dislocations. Fractures will in all like- 
lihood be foreign to most of you, but I 
will try and enlighten you so you will 
be able to set a bone if you only have 
confidence in yourself. First, what are 
a few of the symptoms of fracture? 
Pain, grating, contour of the bone is in- 
terrupted, swelling, loss of power. The 
first thing to do is to run your finger 
along the limb until you come to see the 
fracture; in fracture of the arm, as an 
example, grasp the hand with the right 
hand and place left hand over the seat of 
fracture; make extension until the frag- 
ments are pulled down and with the left 
hand try and place them in apposition. 
Then where will we get a splint? If you 
ean not find a piece of pasteboard—or, 
better, a thin board—around the camp, 
take a small cedar tree, eut it down and 
peel off the bark, and that makes a very 
good splint and will hold the fracture in 
place until the patient can get home. 

Now dislocations will be principally of 
the shoulder. Strip the patient to the 
waist, lay him on his back on the floor, 
take off your shoe, sit down by his feet; 
place your foot in his armpit, pushing 
your heel well up, then grasp his hand 
and turn towards his body and make 
traction (if he is a strong, muscular man 
you will have to use quite a little 
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strength to overcome the contraction of 


the muscles and tendons), and you will 
feel the bone slip into place with a snap 
whieh ean be heard all over the camp. 

Then apply a bandage around the 
shoulder and arm, putting the hand in a 
sling and keeping it on about four 
weeks; but at the end of a week or ten 
days, begin moving the arm, which is 
what we call passive motion. 

Next we will take a case where one of 
the party gets choked with a fish bone 
or a piece of food of some sort, and he is 
evidently going to choke to death if 
something is not done, and that quickly, 
as the man is turning black in the face. 
Grasp the patient, throw him to the 
floor, put his head across your knee, 
which will throw his neck into promi- 
nence, take the small blade of your 
pocket knife and feel just below Adam’s 
apple (thyroid cartilage)—there is a 
short space between it and the next ring 
of cartilage (cricoid )—putting your fin- 
ger within about one-fourth of an inch 
of the point of your blade. Grasp the 
windpipe (trachea) with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand, thrusting the 
point into the space between the two 
cartilages, making the cut in the long 
axis of the windpipe; turn the blade and 
that will open the eut and will allow air 
to rush in and relieve the patient at 
once. If you have nothing to keep the 
incision open with, bend a hairpin or 
piece of wire and place in the cut until 
you can get to a physician. Oftentimes 
if the obstruction is above the opening, 
when the air rushes in it will fly out. 
Wrap a thin piece of bandage about the 
neck so as to protect it from infection. 

We will next take up snake bites. Of 
course we do not have the proper appli- 
ances in camp like we have in a hospital, 
but we will do our best with what we 
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have. One of our old professors (Elder 
Gross) used to relate in his lectures how 
he had seen an army officer take a pistol 
and blow off his finger the minute it was 
struck by a snake. 

First tie several fillets at different lev- 
els above the bite, then cauterize it if 
possible. An expedient among old hunt- 
ers is to pour some powder on the bite 
and apply a spark or hot ember to it, 
but in camp we can find something 
which we can heat to a dull red heat and 
use this as the actual cautery, but be 
sure and cauterize to the depth of the 
bite; then remove the fillets, one at a 
time, at intervals of about two hours, 
then dress with some of the iodoform 
gauze and bandage. 

What ean we do in the way of medi- 
cine? I am glad t» say the old view of 
getting intoxicate.i as soon as one is bit- 
ten by a snake is a thing of the past in 
the minds of up-to-date physicians and 
surgeons, but we can give a little whisky 
to act as a stimulant to the patient until 
we can get him to a physician. 

What if one of the party is taken with 
sick stomach and diarrhea? Don’t take 
some form of opium or lead acetate and 
lock up the bowels, as there is some irri- 
tating material there, but take a good 
dose of castor oil or three or four grains 
of calomel and soda and_ thoroughly 
cleanse the bowels and the second day 
effect of the oil will be all that will be 
required. Never at any time let any 
doctor give you any drug to check your 
bowels until all irritating material is 
gotten rid of. 

And last but not least is gunshot 
wounds. The dangers are: Shock, hem- 
If the man is 
bleeding profusely, stop the bleeding and 


orrhage and infection. 


clean the wound the best you ean with 
the bichloride solution and put on some 
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of the iodoform gauze and bandage, give 
one or two ounces of whisky to stimulate 
the man and take him to the nearest sur- 
geon or physician and the fate of the 
wounded man is in the hands of the first 
physician that touches him. It is known 
that lockjaw (tetanus) 
sults from gunshot wounds. 


frequently re- 


T realize that this paper is far from 
perfect and many things I have left un- 


told, but I hope what little I have said 
may be of some use to some unfortunate 
hunter who may be in the woods this 
fall, and I would like to say in closing 
I want to get out in the woods myself 
for a few days, for above all other places, 
the forest is a paradise to me, and more 
so when I have my mother with me to 
cook the game and my father and brother 
to help secure it. 


$4 


Called Back. 


He left the 
And in the city 
There beauty 


beckoned him 


blue hills and the swaying trees 
sought earth’s fairest things; 


with rainbow wings, 


And life beat time to subtle melodies. 


But in the grey of life again he turned 


To those far hills where fir-trees swayed a song, 


And found, what he had missed in city throng, 


The gem for which his heart had all-time yearned. 


A. P. McKISHNIE. 














Appearing like black dots on the snowy hillside. 
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FIRST AMERICAN TO SCALE THE MEERAUGER-SPITZE. 


FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 


It takes Hungary to produce the pa- 
triot, who is not satisfied until the 
stranger has visited everything worthy 
of being seen in his country! I had 
traversed Croatia and the Buda-Pesth 
region of Hungary and felt prepared to 
leave. But the journalists of the capital 
would give me no rest, I must see the 
Hohe Tatra, the ‘‘Alps of Hungary.’’ 
Coronation time was drawing apace in 
Servia and the hotels of Belgrade, where 
seldom _re- 


mail accommodations 


spected, were filling up, but still there 


are 


were five days to spare, and I simply 
must see the Tatra! They even pro- 
vided me with passes to Poprad and let- 
ters against rascally inn-keepers,—and 
so I went. 

When I got to Poprad, the mayor was 
equally enthusiastic and determined. I 
must climb at least one of their giant 
peaks, and see their 
tains.’’ Mountain-climbing was never 
quite in my line; I had done the Alleghe- 
nies, the White mountains and the Berk- 
shires—by train or cog or mountain hack 

under protest, and the fogs had, luck- 
ily, prevented my gaining much exper- 
ienee in Switzerland ; and now I was “‘ up 
against’’ a genuine Alpine climb, and it 
was to be made in the company of ex- 
perts! Yet it would never do to fail 
them, after all these kindly folk had 
been led to believe of the pluck and en- 
terprise of Americans. Belgrade, I felt 


*“pretty moun- 


sure, was getting more and more crowded 
with coronation guests, and the govern- 
ment had not yet declared that visiting 
newspaper men would be billeted,—but 





[ must go up the Meerauger-Spitze. 
Mayor Kovach of Poprad and ‘‘ Blumen- 
tahl,’’ (the hamlet made famous some 
years ago by a_ clever little juvenile 
story, ‘‘The Merry Bells of Blumen- 
tahl’’) would not hear otherwise,—he 
would guide me himself! and so I made 
ready for the ordeal. 

We went by rail, then cog, and then 
afoot through the heart of the mountains 
to the Popper See, a delightful little 
finger-bowl of Dame Nature’s lying at 
an elevation of 4,923 feet, at the very 
kernal of the Carpathians; with a single 


chalet hid at the water’s edge. All 
through the night a storm, like the fa- 
mous one in Schiller’s ‘‘Tell,’’ raged 


among the peaks outside, and the waters 
lashed the boulders beneath my cot in a 
continuous terrific symphony, while 
bending pines soughed in the gale and 
spray dashed against the window-panes 
until 
warning me against the trip. 
After breakfasting on coffee, 


it seemed as though Nature was 


cakes 
and wine, clouds were announced on the 
mountains and it was declared a mere 
matter of chance whether It 
worth our while to make the ascent, 
all the charm of the exeursion lies 
the gorgeous view from the top. 


would be 
for 
in 
There were six of us—a young Prus- 
sian on vacation; a gendarme from the 
vicinity; a native, who was repeating 
the trip; Spitzhorn, a guide of the third 
generation, just arrived at the dignity 
of Alpine hat, with rope about the waist 
and bag on back, as becomes a ‘“‘ dollar- 


forty the trip’’ cicerone in the Tatra; 
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Indian file on a slanting road 


Mayor Kovach, with alpenstock and axe 
combined, and ruck-sack on his back; 
and lastly, myself, and I hoped, for a 
moment, those clouds would end the 
journey there; but the others resolved 
that, now that we’d come so far, we 
would run the chances and ascend. 

At 6:30 we left the little lake, beauti- 
ful in its setting of dark green forests, 
rising up to barren slopes of rock, the 
whole situation a replica of the Lake of 
the Four Cantons of Schiller’s poem, 
‘‘smiling in the dawn and luring to 
bathe,’’ as we threaded the foot-path 
among the huckleberries, the cedars and 
pines at its shore. Then we entered a 
grassy valley, with only an occasional 
arbor-vite rising from beside some 
equally rare boulder; and again took to 
the forest, here denser than ever, with 
the ferns and the lichens hiding the out- 
crops of rock, and only  oceasional 


glimpses, between whispering pines, of 


the play of clouds on the peaks blocking 
our way to the goal! Across areas of 
brown mountain grass, then steep slopes 
of gray rock—affording magnificent 
prospects of the Popper Valley below, 
and the ‘‘Sea’’ growing ever smaller, 
until it resembled a fair-sized topaz in a 
setting of exquisite emerald—-our way 
led; while above and ahead the white- 
serpentine path took form against the 
brown stone of the mountains. 

Crossing a brook, that dashed away 
among the serub-pines to join another 
distant torrent, the way grew steep as 
we entered the boulder zone, where lay 
great grey rocks of a saffron hue, due 
to the peculiar lichens—a kindly cov- 
ering which, far beyond the realm of 
the grass and pines, greens all the bar- 
ren mountains. As if in vengeance for 
delay, the September sun rose fiercely 
warm, scattering the clouds a trifle and 
adding a welcome of hope to the super- 
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abundant rays of sunlight. Through 
the dense pine serub the breezes sang 
like the sounds of the winds at sea, and 
to this accompaniment we could hear 
the voices of the three mountaineers far 


ahead, singing their Alpine songs. 
Once among the black granite peaks, 
from which the little torrent sprang, 


our noses revealed the effects of altitude, 
while at every step exertion tired the 
But the mayor would not hear to 
i delay. ‘‘Ever higher, ever prettier,’’ 
he would reiterate to spur us on. 

After twenty minutes of climbing we 


nore. 


‘ 


‘rossed the 
looked 


brown, 


‘eomb’’ of this valley and 
down into the next—a 
its faded grass and another 
roaring torrent adding to the effect of 
sensed high altitude that 
ences in these uplands. 


vale of 


one exper'i- 
Here the brook 
we crossed tantalized us, spoiling the 
view of the gorgeous valley—a replica 
of the vales of Innsbruck—for us, with 


its sparkling icy water, for all suffered 





A rocky road to the peak. 
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dared not since, ac 


drink, 
eording to Tatra folk-lore to 
fore the top is reached, i. e., 


thirst, but 
drink be 
while one 
is still over-heated, is but to court moun 
tain consumption. 

Where the trail led off among fading 
huckleberry plants to the Hinzt See—an 
ancient crater, now a lake, on the very 
peak of a mountain—we passed through 
the belt of trees and serub pine, and 
again deserting the line of growth, en 
tered the rock lands themselves. Glacial 
boulders, heavily lichened, green from 
near, but turning to yellow in distance, 
alone were here, with a sprinkling of 
black-patched areas, like the 
seekers of the Talking Bird in one of the 
Arabian Nights, where the boulders lay 
thickest. 


petrified 


High above, the grey peaks 


reared themselves, with two more ecata 
racts dashing down and other seas be- 


yond. Then down again into a valley 
to the brook we went, through spars: 
grass marking’ vegetation’s — highest 
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bells blossomed in profusion, and then 
again upwards against the wind, over 
the splendid paths built, the 
the just over 
where huekle- 
Alpine 


| 
aiong 
bounds; stones 
the 


berries awaited 


amony 
tree-line, ripe 
and the blue 
brook by the Carpathian Club, and with 


ever the perspective of a valley, green- 





The very 


top. 


then darker 
green with pines, off and over to taller 
that swell to the distant 
peaks; and the more we climbed, the 
murselves tiring. 


yellow with lichens, and 


mountains 


less we found 
Now we region, 


and along a distant ledge of rock, six of 


entered a chamois 


the little animals stood, their 
Chamois hunting 
the Tatra 
antry, especially in the fall. 


uttering 
peculiar bleating ery. 
is the great sport of peas- 
Drivers 
are sent over the mountains about two 
days in advance of the chase to drive 
the animals toward a given gulch, for 
unless the entire valley be 
the hunt will be 


coln 


‘eovered’’ 
futile. The 


chamois the 


almost 


gives the 


ountain 
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alarm from afar; and even if, while re- 
treating, the animal is hit by some ex- 
eeptionally well-directed shot, it will 
drag itself to dizzy heights, to escape 
the wily hunter. The chamois seeker of 
the Tatra are famous for their skill, but 
there is one old buck, like the wolf of 
Seton Thompson’s tale, who has defied 
them all for years. 

Delightful, indeed, are these peaks, 
when the low clouds lift and take their 
places amid whiter masses of vapor, r¢ 
vealing a chamois buck clean-cut against 
the sky upon some distant tooth, such 
But as the 
the 
grows wilder, steeper and more arduous, 


as these herd leaders covet. 
beauty of the way increases, path 
until it is redueed to a mere rock-over- 
rock climb, that reminds one of the old- 
of the Again 
among the of 
grey rocks, sprinkled with sparse bits of 
threading the of 
the valley of lichened stones, whose yel- 


time ascent Pyramids. 


we are moraines creat 


yellow grass walls 
lows and greens now give to the vale a 
peculiarly terrifying and ghastly ap- 
pearance, 

‘*Keep ever the same pace’ ’is the in- 
junction given to prevent our tiring, for 
fiercer, more strenuous, is the path; the 
heart beats wildly at its jolts, and the 
eyes, dimmed by the altitudes, search 
a foot-hold. Not even the 
sight of a rod on the goal can spur us 
on, to keep up with the mountaineers. 
Traversing the boulders of black and 
white of the last intermediary moun- 
tains; crawling among monoliths of 
with the lichen—that 


delight in barking one’s shins, we come 


vainly for 


granite,—green 
out upon the top of this mountain—the 
last peak visible from the Popper—but 
to find we have not yet reached the 
goal! 

Both the soldier and I were now peg- 
ging out: the climb became even more 
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strenuous, and yet it was as far to go 
back as it was to go on; but the mayor 
praised so glibly the Tokaj wine which he 
had brought to celebrate the American 
invasion, that I roused my flagging spir- 
its. And then 
there arose, just ahead, the 


it was just 7:30 a. m. to 
the second 
Meerauger-Spitze, the famous peak of the 
Tatra, with the chains of the Menge- 
dorfer Tatra just behind. We had been 
threading the foothills of the main moun- 
tain only, all the while! 

Again we descended into one of those 
mountain valleys that one feels instinct- 
ively lie high above the sea, with a 
jumble of great rocks, paralleled in our 
own country only by the Maelstrom val- 
ley of the Mammoth Cave, but made the 
wilder here by the lichens and the brown 
grass. Adjoining this, and next to be 
traversed, is another desert valley, with 
two ‘‘Frog seas’’-—little lakes, divided 
by a low boulder ridge, in one of which 
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a mighty rock, the shape of a squatting 
frog, fell, ages past—far below. Bould 
ers encompass these lakes on every side, 
and beyond them rise the eold grey 
peaks, to form a veritable land of ro 
mance and mystery. 

If ‘‘where rose the mountains there to 
him were friends’’ be true, Childe Har- 
old would have found boundless friend- 
ships here; stupendously beautiful the 
scene for all its wildness! Then and 
there I forgave the mayor for all sins of 
omission and commission, then and ther 
all recollections of coronations in Servia 
vanished, and with the others of th 
party, I was wildly impatient—not to 
proceed, but to stop and absorb to the 
limits of exultation, this tremendous, 
barren, desolate, yet awe-inspiring scene. 
Little rifts of mist at hand showed us to 
be among the clouds; patches of snow, 
too, now and then interspersed with the 


lifeless boulder wastes at one side of the 








Poland, wild and barren from the top. 





nvasion of the Tatra 


‘ver-roughening path. We threw snow 
balls at one another in fact, our missiles 
made of the perpetual snow. More and 
more exquisitely wild, indesecribably 
beautiful beeame this petrified inferno, 
with the tracks of boulders started by 
the spring freshets marked by broad 
paths of sliding silt—-impressive in their 
testimony of the omnipotent elements. 
Far below, the clouds hid the Frog 
Lakes now, while other belts of vapor 
played ‘round us like steam; and 
through them, as from some magie eal- 
dron, chamois would suddenly emerge, 
dancing for a moment down some edge 
and as suddenly vanishing into mist. 
Warm and tired though we were, we 
climbed on over the boulders; up rock 
and down, now grasping juttings with 
both hands, pulling, tugging, lunging, 
sprawling; on a route that seems verily 
endless; now past a cataract that leaps 


lown like some miniature Yosemite, and 
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with its iced spray, dashes us for a mo 
ment; again over a snow field, or a 
desert of rocks; higher above the valley 
of the Frog Lakes into its rock lands of 
grey, where even the chamois are rarely 
seen and from which the opposite side 
of the twin-lake basin—whose boundary 
we have encireled—is hidden by the 
grey-white clouds. Then again we 
emerge from the lighter clouds, out on 
the peaks and in the sunlight. Crave- 
nette and kodak bearer were left on the 
rocks far below, to be ealled for on the 
return; guide-books were also dropped 
by the wayside when we reached the 
darker cloud strata, and now that every 
step on the glancing rocks must be made 
with caution, and where a single slip 
could end us in a dash down the abyss; 
or a slide from the ledges over which we 
crawl would precipitate us a thousand 
odd feet or so, into patches of snow in 
the yellow moraines-—even the note-book 
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is left on the trail. We stop for a mo 
ment on the top of the Merau, the lowe: 
tooth of the ‘‘Spitze,’’ to enjoy the 
panorama of the Valley of Death, the 
wildwood of rocks and stones—grey 
green and brown and black— with clouds 
about, and our aching limbs and groan 
ing stomach, jolted the morning through, 
dispute the pedometer here, which reg 
isters but three and a quarter miles of 





climbing. 

Crossing a flat plateau, the roar of 
distant tumbling rocks floats up to us 
through the clouds, as of some echo of 
the days when the world was being 


made. Then comes another of those 


fearful climbs up the steeply sheer 
mountain slopes—hand-to-hand seizings 
of rocks; slippings, gropings, number 
less contortions, until again beside a 
snow bank, at the brink of the valley, we 
pause where the Frog Lakes lie far be 
low us, in the playing rifts of the clouds 
Out of pure joy at the sunlight we set 








“Here's to the red, white and blue.” 
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stones rolling toward their depths. Pep 

permints are passed to cool and refresh 
us, a favorite medicament here; cool 
breezes blow across these higher mor 

aines, and the mighty slabs of white 
rock beyond. Rested, we begin another 
climb over the rocks and among the 
banks of perpetual ice in their gullies, 
that causes one to take even more fre 
quent recourse to the bitters carried by) 
all Tatra sealers, to ease the much jolted 
stomach. By 8:35 we reach the top of 
this ridge, and at either side the de 
scents fall off, steep and terrifyins, as 
they slope away into clouds and mist 
Along this comb, as we ascend, the 
clouds grow even thicker just under foot 
and still we keep on, ever ascending and 
ascending! Hand over hand, without 
respite ; striving vainly to catch sight of 
one’s nearest comparion, and never 
quite able to do so, as the circumscribing 
of the great boulders continues; testing 


rocks to try one’s weight, before leaping 











We threw 


balls at one another in fact, our missiles 


‘ver-roughening path snow- 


made of the perpetual snow. More and 


more exquisitely wild, indeseribably 
beautiful beeame this petrified inferno, 
with the tracks of boulders started by 
the spring freshets marked by broad 
paths of sliding silt 
of the 
Far below, the clouds 

other 
like 


through them, as from some magie eal- 


impressive in their 
testimony omnipotent elements. 
hid the 


belts of 


Frog 


Lakes now, while vapor 


played ‘round us steam; and 
dron, chamois would suddenly emerge, 
dancing for a moment down some edge 
and as suddenly vanishing into mist. 
Warm and tired though we 
clin 


and down, now grasping juttings with 


were, we 
bed on over the boulders; up rock 


both hands, pulling, tugging, lunging, 


sprawling; on a route that seems verily 
endless; now past a cataract that leaps 


lown like some miniature Yosemite, and 
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with its iced spray, dashes us for a mo 
ment; again over a snow field, or a 
desert of rocks; higher above the valley 
of the Frog Lakes into its rock lands of 
grey, where even the chamois are rarely 
seen and from which the opposite side 
of the twin-lake basin—whose boundary 

hidden by the 
Then again we 
emerge from the lighter clouds, out on 


we have encircled—is 
grey-white clouds. 
the peaks and in the sunlight. Crave- 
nette and kodak bearer were left on the 
rocks far below, to be called for on the 
return; guide-books were also dropped 
the 
darker cloud strata, and now that every 


by the wayside when we reached 
step on the glancing rocks must be made 
with caution, and where a single slip 
could end us in a dash down the abyss; 
or a slide from the ledges over which we 
erawl would precipitate us a thousand 
odd feet or so, into patches of snow in 


the yellow moraines-—even the note-book 
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is left on the trail. We stop for a mo- 
ment on the top of the Merau, the lower 
tooth of the ‘‘Spitze,’’ the 
panorama of the Valley of Death, the 
wildwood of rocks and 

green and brown and black 


to enjoy 
stones — grey- 
with clouds 
about, and our aching limbs and groan- 
ing stomach, jolted the morning through, 
dispute the pedometer here, which reg- 
isters but three and a quarter miles of 
climbing. 

Crossing a flat plateau, the roar of 
distant tumbling rocks floats up to us 
through the clouds, as of some echo of 


the days when the world was being 
made. Then comes another of those 
fearful climbs up the steeply sheer 


mountain slopes—hand-to-hand seizings 
of rocks; slippings, gropings, number- 
less contortions, until again beside a 
snow bank, at the brink of the valley, we 
pause where the Frog Lakes lie far be- 
low us, in the playing rifts of the clouds. 


Out of pure joy at the sunlight we set 


“Here's to the red, white and blue.” 
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stones rolling toward their depths. Pep 
permints are passed to cool and refresh 
us, a favorite medicament here; cool 
breezes blow across these higher mor 
aines, and the mighty slabs of white 
Rested, we begin another 
the 


banks of perpetual ice in their gullies, 


rock beyond. 
climb over the rocks and among 
that causes one to take even more fre- 
quent recourse to the bitters carried by 
all Tatra sealers, to ease the much-jolted 
stomach. By 8:35 we reach the top of 


this ridge, and at either side the de- 


scents fall off, steep and terrifying, as 
they slope away into clouds and mist. 
Along this comb, as we ascend, the 
clouds grow even thicker just under foot, 
and still we keep on, ever ascending and 
ascending! Hand over hand, without 
respite ; striving vamly to catch sight of 
one’s nearest compar:on, and never 
quite able to do so, as the circumscribing 
of the great boulders continues; testing 


rocks to try one’s weight, before leaping 
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or pushing upon them; now ascending, 
now sliding, now snaking or walking 

in fact, one makes his way from this 
point on, contortion-wise; until, tired 
and panting, yet spurred on by the 
mayor telling how his wife accomplished 
this feat, we rest, in a mere waste of 
boulders, forming an angle of slope— 
whenee, with heart almost exhausted 
and forcing us to halt on each block, a 
shout of suecess from above, among un- 


known heights of cloud, inspires us on to 





One of the best of these 


another bruising of hands and shins; 
and finally, at exactly half-past nine, to 
triumph! 

We are at the very tip of the pointed 
peak that forms the crest of the Meer- 
auger-Spitze! The goal is achieved, and 
the Star Spangled Banner waves in tri 
umph over another ‘‘home of the free’ 
and a most deeided ‘‘land of the brave’ 


the first American flag ever to have 
waved on these heights! 

One full, glorious moment one enjoys 
this sensation of standing on the roof 
of the world. Then, descending to a bit 
of table-land five or six feet below, the 
lunch is spread on the boulders, and the 
mountaineers rest both hearts and limbs, 
while we eat the ‘‘salami’’ (a sausage ) 
with black bread, and the Transylvania 
red wine. The clouds play ‘round in 
pantomimes, presenting gorgeous rain- 
bows, as well as mirages of this moun- 
tain itself, such as to take one back, in 
fancy, to the desert. Then the mayor 
brings out the Toka)j, the finest wine in 
all Europe, and we drink, here in the 
open, to the initial American ‘‘in- 
vasion’’ of the peak. 

The situation is one never to be for- 
gotten. Above, to right, to left, before, 
behind—only the boundless ether! Be- 
low, far below, the clouds, and, where 
they break for the nonce, as we watch 
them, the famed pancrama of the Meer- 
auger-Spitze, the finest birdseye view of 
Hungary! Then the clouds again en- 
shroud all, and we see beside us but the 
peak—a needle of stone, with a tumulus, 
like those in the Mammoth Cave, piled 
by the occasional visitors; and under 
this, a shell of rock, where one’s visiting 
eard is tossed, after the crowd has been 
photographed. Bit by bit, as the clouds 
dissolve there descends from our feet the 
steep boulder slope, in seemingly im- 
passable rock-masses. A trifle over half- 
way down a chain of black peaks leads 
off at one side; while beyond, in the dis- 
tanee, lies Poland, stretching off in a 
wild barren prospect... On ahead, too, 
were we to cross the cone and descend the 
other side of the Meerauger-Spitze, is 
Polish soil—a steep valley, bounded by 
closer mountains! Behind us are more 
distant prospects, with the clouds belt- 


(6) 
































A MAGAZINE 
ing the mountain slopes; and far be- 
neath, in a ravine, is another little lake, 
with the ranges that hide the ‘‘ Fish 
Sea’’ behind, and more granite peaks, 
encompassing the Frog Seas, still fur- 
ther away on the horizon. Far off, in 
fact blue in space, are visible the boun- 
daries of the valley of the distant Csorba 
See, where the cog was deserted for the 
journey. Then, again, the clouds spread 
over all, with snow patches alone lead- 
ing to their depths, so that the play of 
greys and whites varies, for a moment, 
the magnificence of the picture. 
For then the 
sparkles forth on the granite, mile on 


another instant sun 
mile of trending mountains; other lakes, 
one of them frozen the year around, are 
seen through the jagged 


peaks alone are level with us, it would 
seem, in these heights. 


vapor, while 


While the poor jolted stomachs are 
appeased with the good mountain fare, 
the climbers chat of their ‘‘beautiful 
The Meerauger-Spitze, where 


Tatra.’’ 
we now rest—they would have us know 

has an elevation of just 8,120 feet: 
while the Frosch Seas are 1,820 feet be- 
low, and the Hunfalvy Loch, which we 
crossed in such reckoned at 
7,682 feet above the sea-level. From the 


rigor, 1s 


should 
Meer- 
northwest ) 


peak, Baedecker says, we see 
thirteen lakes, (inelusive of the 
auge and Fish Sea on the 
and these, and similar notes we jot on 
the from 


brought along to write on the ‘“‘top.’’ 


souvenir postals Poprad, 

At 10:30 we must leave, in order to 
connect with the cogs later on, and we 
Not alone is the 
deseent made in much better time than 


was the tortuous ascent, but the feeling 


are most loth to go. 


of weariness grows less and less, as more 
Filled 
with the exhilarating mountain ozone, 
our friends suddenly burst forth in 


reasonable altitudes are reached. 
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song—our own American ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ 


too, for American rag-time, sung by 
Austrian and German tourists, had long 
into the 


preceded American travelers 


Tatra. In response to a request for 
a national song, another disillusionment 
** John 
was the tune to which the most 
the 
Hungarians ¢laim that this melody had 
the Now, 
too, they allowed us to fill our canteens 


of the 


was presented, for Brown’s 


Body’’ 
popular folk-song was sung, and 


its origin among Magyars 


at the several brooks, and drink 


eold, clear liquid. 


At 11:20 we were back on the shores 
of the Frog Lake, less tired, by far, than 
when here before. By 11:55 we had 


again reached the valley of the beautiful 
Popper, and struck over to the ‘‘sea,’ 


now a deep, dark-green sheet among the 


econe-laden cedars, where the brook 
poured into its depths. Quarter-past 
twelve found us gathered ‘round the 


tables on the hotel veranda—built just 


over the water—-with the clean white 
cloth spread for our lunch, and the 
**Wiener-sehnitzel,’’ eakes and Hun 


garian wine awaiting us on the buffet. 
Nor would the mayor let me pay the 
70 cents for his dinner—each must pay 


Mag 


yar custom, and even when asked by him 


his own bills throughout. as is the 


to indulge in a drink, did this inflexible 
rule obtain. 

‘*T took you on this tour from pure 
patriotism,’’ he was fond of repeating, 
‘*that an American might see our pretty 
Tatra.’’ Then he led me to the souvenir- 
stand, at the Sea, that I might buy a 
paper-weight, with views of the lake and 
" 0 the 
Later we walked on through 


the Meerauger behind, reeall 
journey.”’ 
the woods to the Csorba_ (pronounced 
out- 


the 


Tehorba) See and into the great 


door country of Hungary, where 


summer boarders are legion. 

































It was those oft-repeated words of the 
mayor, however, that delighted me most 
on this journey—repeated here, as they 
were on the top of the Spitze, and _ re- 
iterated as I adieu—‘* Pure 


bade him 


that 


> 


patriotism, you might see our 


pretty Tatra.’ 
In what American city or town do we 
find the mayor willing to 


spend two 


nights away from home, in evident dis 


comfort, and at his own expense 
throughout, in order to seale, with a 
Nature’s 

To the dwellers on the plainlands 

Nature sings a mystic song, 
Set in strangely rhythmic measur 

With a chorus sweet and strong; 
Sings it with a thousand voices, 

Sings with cadence soft and grand 
And the mystery she sings of 


Only few can understand 


Gypsy 


women around the camp fire 
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stranger from over the seas, a mountain 
that has long since lost all novelty for 
at 


which, in our ease, might have termin- 


him; an aseent, arduous best, and 


ated in a cloud bank on the summit? 
And this, done out of pure patriotism, 
that the 
Tatra!’’ It is one of the things one likes 


to dwell 


‘fan American might see 


upon, in his reminiscences of 
the first American ascent of the Meerau 


ger-Spitze. 





Songs. 


But her song, to mountain dwellers 
Holds a mystery so great 

That, except 
None 

Human ear must fail to hear it, 
‘Tis the soul her music thrills; 


at rarest moments, 


not one—can e’er translate. 


For her song is sung in silence, 
in the hills 
ANNA GOHRMAN. 


Deepest silence, 








rr 


Photo by Walden Fawcett 


























THROUGH THE GULF OF ANADIR. 


DR. J. WARD SHULTS. 


Anadir, Siberia, is the principal 
town on the western coast of Bering Sea. 
It could not be called a commercial cen- 
ter, for the reason that there is no com- 
meree to that part of the 
world; it is too near the lid. An Ameri- 
ean would find it difficult 


the number of inhabitants in the town, 


eenter in 
to estimate 


for many live in eaves and underground 
dwellings. 
the out- 


ledge of 


Onee, while loitering near 
skirts, I attracted to a 
rocks that appeared to be covered with 


was 


a variety of pelts and skins, many of 
great value, which were undergoing a 
tanning process; seals, both fur and the 
beautiful leopard-hair seals, sea otters, 
blue, grey and white foxes, and many of 


the largest and finest great white or 
polar bear skins, and two of the glacier 
or blue bears; they were maltese in 


eolor and the fur was remarkably thick, 
fine and soft. I did envy the people 
who owned these wonderfully beautiful 
furs. 

At some distance I saw what ap- 
peared to be another ledge covered with 
skins which I thought to examine and 
when getting quite near, it suddenly be- 
came very much alive. A pack of more 
than a dozen big hairy sharp-nosed dogs 
set upon me, with the most unearthly 
yells, growls, snaps and barks that | 
had ever heard. It was unlike the bark- 
ing of civilized dogs, but sounded like a 
half-hundred dogs, all fighting 
other and sereaming instead of barking. 
all showed their teeth, curling the 
upper lip so that an inch of the pink 


the 


each 
They 


gums was plainly _ visible; long, 








coarse hair stood erect on their 


backs, 


which gave them the appearance of in- 
furiated hyenas; they barked so fast 
and furious that they frothed at their 
mouths, and came so near that I could 
see and feel their spit strike my cloth- 
ing. that 


I at onee realized 


The tumult was now so great 
I was almost crazed. 
my helpless condition; my revolver had 
been taken from me by the soldiers who 
came to the ship—even my pocket knife 
had been left in my state room. Should 
[ attempt flight, I felt that I would be 
dragged down and torn to pieces in a 
single minute. I discovered now that I 
stood within ten feet of what I had sup- 
posed to be a ledge of rocks covered 
with skins, but instead, it was a bar-ra- 
ba-ras or hut half underground and laid 
over with poles, and the whole covered 
with skins which served as a roof; as I 
kept one eye on the pack, with the other 
hastily made a survey of the roof of the 
hut, 


escape by climbing the house, but with- 


thinking possibly to make my 
out the second look I could plainly dis 
eern that the dogfight would be trans 
ferred to a more difficult battle 


and should I 


rround, 
break through the flat 
flimsy roof, I might encounter a greater 
number of dogs on the inside. 

It appeared that the family or fami 
lies were inside, 


eating for suddenly, 


women and children of all 


men, S1Zes, 
ages and color, seemed to rush out like 
hornets from a nest; men and women 
held big butcher knives in their 
hands, and pieces of dried fish in their 
left. 


vell at the same instant, and all started 


right 


They all seemed to commence to 
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in my direction; as they yelled in a kind 
of chorus while glancing at me, then at 
the dogs, I could not discern whether 
they were trying to call off the dogs, or 
encourage them to kill me at onee, and 
with their big knives to eut me into 
small bits, and feed me to the pack. 
These food people finally had an under- 
standing with the dogs; men_ kicked 
them, women fell upon them, and boys 
bit the ears of the dogs that appeared 
most savage. There I stood, faring a 
strange people who stared at me with 
eyes as wide open as the ones that stared 
at them; the hair on their heads looked 
as if it had not been combed in weeks, 
and as I ran my fingers through my own, 
| felt doubtful if it would ever hie 
smooth again. 

Here was now the calm after the 
storm. The quiet was almost appalling. 
I stood shaking, and sweating at every 
pore, facing an unknown people that I 


was satisfied were impatiently waiting 


for my exeuse for being so near their 


dwelling unbidden. I was sure that they 
suspected me for eavesdropping, or that 
I was a common thief. I did not believe 
that they would understand a word that 
I should utter, but [ must do my duty. 
[ commeneed with a husky trembling 
voice, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
an American citizen, and am here in the 
interest of Outdoor Life, published in 
Denver, Colorado, U. 8. A., price 15 
cents a copy, or one-fifty per year.’’ | 
immediately thrust my right hand into 
my left breast pocket with the intention 
of presenting them with my traveling 
ecards. As I made this move I noticed 
they all fell back a few paees; as I with- 
drew my empty hand with disappoint- 
ment, an old man with a twinkle in his 
eye, said in broken English, ‘‘ Da take it 
a-vay fore da let him off de ship.’’ 


As I made my way back to the wharf 


I felt the full foree of the seriptural 
adage, ‘‘Man groweth weaker and 
wiser.’’ As I nervously sneaked back 
over a barren boulder-coyered waste, I 
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was so nervous and weak, that had even 
a poodle dog suddenly made its appear- 
ance, I should surely have fainted. I 
was still pale and trembling as I walked 
aboard the Elexieff. 

I found two old Russians seated one 
on either side of the captain, each taking 
an active part in an animated conversa- 
tion. The captain, although an Ameri- 
ean, spoke Russian fluently. The two 
old men were brothers, one a priest and 
the other a ship captain, and _ both 
proved to be very interesting. These 
men were in deep distress; a favorite 
grand-daughter of the old captain lay at 
the point of death, and had received the 
holy unction at the hands of her unele, 
the priest. 

At the request of the three, I gladly 
accompanied them to her bedside and 
found the patient suffering with blood 
poison caused by a broken fish bone, a 
part of which still remained imbedded in 
one of her hands. Her condition was 
pitiable indeed. It had been impossible 
to secure for her the medical treatment 


she required, as the only skilled phy- 
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sician of the town had gone to the war 
and was then stationed at Vladivostock. 
After removing the bone from the hand, 
with good nursing and constant atten- 
tion within three days she had gained 
consciousness, and convalescence began. 
From that time on the priest and brother 
became my staunch friends. The priest 
assured me should I return, when the 
war had ended between his country and 
Japan, he would send men and _ boats 
with me and I should shoot polar bear 
to my heart’s content. Polar bear hunt- 
ing is as tame as shooting cows in pas- 
ture. 

This great gulf of Anadir is crossed 
at its northern end by the Arctic Circle 
and floes and bergs in these waters never 
melt, and are only destroyed and vanish 
by attrition, or disintegrate by constant 
motion. There is no ocean current or 
Gulf stream in Bering Sea or its gulfs. 
These bergs remain in a radius of a 
dozen miles for many years and on these 
floes, seals, sea-lions, walrus and the 
great polar bears live and raise their 
young. These bergs often strand only 











Anadir guards commanded by Father Orendoff. 
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a few miles from shore, and upon them 
the natives will surround one of these 


huge bears and kill it with dogs and 


clubs, their only weapons, as peasants or 


serfs in Siberia are not permitted to 


earry fire-arms. These bears are not 


wary, seldom hearing the report of a 
gun. A hunter, 
ap- 
proach within 200 yards or less of these 


native boatman, and 


one licensed to carry arms, may 


animals without giving alarm, when a 
elever marksman often kills them at first 
shot.. When one has been dispatched 
the boatman ties a thong to its front foot 
and drags it to the water and floats the 
carcass to shore. 

The old sea captain, grandfather of 
my patient, was now almost my constant 
companion and often regaled me with his 
adventures in foreign lands, more par 
He often 
came to the ship for medicine or instrue- 


ticularly in China and Japan 


LIFE 


his lap he said: ‘‘Twenty-two years ago 
this coming October, we lay in the port 
of Tokio. 


rest, for we had had a boisterous sea for 


My men had gone below for a 


the last two days out, and our cargo of 
furs and walrus ivory would not be dis- 
charged until the morrow. Presently, a 
beautiful yacht, flying silken sails and 
carrying the royal pennant of Japan, 
came in. She had scarcely entered her 
slip, beside our craft, when a _half- 
I called to his 
companions, but they failed to compre- 


hend me, and seeing the boy come to the 


grown lad fell overboard. 


surface, | plunged to his rescue, putting 
him on board, and assisting in his resus- 
citation. The following day two officers 
came on board my ship and requested 
when I was 
taken before the Mikado and with much 


this 


me to accompany them, 


ceremony I was presented with 


sword. 





ilisman of the royalty of Japan. 


tions, when I would try to interest him 


in my many eurios collected in my 
travels in Alaska; but he always treated 
them lightly, and once remarked that he 
would give should 


On the day of our de- 


me a curio when | 
take my leave. 
parture, he came on board carrying a 
long slim bundle, wrapped in a 
beautiful 


most 


leopard seal skin. . Seating 


himself and holding the bundle across 


‘*The 


offense or defense, but as a talisman, and 


weapon was not designed for 
it had hung over the great archway or 
entrance to the palace of Japan for more 
than 200 years. The blade is composed 
of two varieties of steel ; cutting or white 
steel on the edge; with blue or spring 
steel on the back, and the weld is per- 
fect, running through the center of.the 


blade its entire length. The seabbard is 
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made of the tusk of the walrus, the 
hardest ivory known, and both hilt and 
body are profusely and exquisitely 
carved in bas-relief, and it is estimated 
that the work required the constant 
labor of an expert engraver for more 
than two years.’” The carving repre- 
sents the drama of life in six acts. The 
characters in costume of 3,000 years 
ago. On the lower end of the seabbard 
is a small plaque engraved in Japanese 
and being translated would read, ‘‘To 
the rightful owner no harm can come.”’ 

When Harlamphy Orendoff handed 
to me this wonderful trophy, with its 
beautiful wrapping, I was overcome 
with joy. I felt a great lump come up 
in my throat, my eyes filled with grate- 
ful tears as I thought of this old man’s 
gratitude. I handed the sword back to 
Orendoff and said: ‘‘No, I cannot take 
it; I have done nothing but my duty to 
your grandchild. Your gratitude is 
enough and you will need the _ talis- 
man.’’ His eyes filled and he said falter- 
ing, ‘‘Not long, I am now eighty-four. I 
received this trophy for saving a human 
life, and I give it to you for performing 
a similar service for one as dear to me 
as the grandson was to the Mikado of 
Japan.’’ 

As the chains clanked as we weighed 
anchor, and I held the hands of these 
old men, I realized that warm hearts 
that throb for others’ woes are often 
concealed beneath a rough exterior. 

Passing out once more in the Gulf of 
Anadir, we round Russian Spit, and 
coast within a few miles of the western 
shore until reaching the entrance of 
‘*Holy Cross Bay.’’ This bay runs north 
for more than fifty miles from the gulf 
and at its extreme northern end within 
a mile of the shore stands a single cone- 
shaped voleano, Mount Matatschingai. 
Its height is 4,000 feet, its base being but 
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little more than a mile in diameter; has 
a well-defined crater and has shown 
signs of mild activity. The body of the 
mountain is a black glistening mass 
where denuded of the perpetual snow, 
and on its sides at an elevation of more 
than a thousand feet, pure gold nuggets 
of great value have been found. In de 
pressions near the base of the mountain 
on its every side has been found gold in 
fabulous quantities. Scientific men 
profess to believe that this mountain 
from base to top is a mass of gold and 
give as their reason for such belief that 
gold has been found at great elevations 
on the mountain’s sides and the nuggets 
in shape being duplicates of the depres- 
sions in which they were found, and at 
some distance from the base in crevices 
have been found ribbons and blades of 
pure gold that fitted accurately the de- 
pressions, cracks and crevices from 
which they were taken, showing to the 
thinking man that during some past 
eruption, this precious metal was thrown 
out of the crater in a molten state and 
ran down the mountain sides. This is 
considered by the owners the richest 
mine in the world. More than 400 pris- 
oners work in this mine, and 100 sol- 
diers guard the interests of the owners, 
one of which is the Emperor of Russia. 

At the base of this mountain runs the 
imaginary line of the Arctie Cirele with 
the Bay of the Holy Cross on the south 
and the mountain within the Aretie 
regions. The shores of this great gulf 
are very rough and broken, not by high 
mountains, but by huge rocks, and to 
add to its dreariness is the absence of 
vegetation—not a tree, shrub, or blade 
of grass; but the lack of vegetable life is 
partly compensated for by the abund- 
ance of animal and bird life. Birds and 
fowls are here in legions and in great va- 
riety, and many are strange to us. These 
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The icebergs showed‘up In strong contrast to 


birds do not cross Bering Sea in their 
fall migration and go south into the 
United States, but instead go direct into 
China and Japan. We saw one of the 
large China geese; it appeared much 
larger than our Canadian variety. Its 
color was a very light brown all over its 
body, and the upper portion of its bill 
extended to the center of the top of the 
head. This horny process was punce- 
tured with eight small round holes on 
either side at regular intervals. Here 
were also the beautiful pink gulls, and 
the great white Arctic owls in abund 


ance. 


the dark back-ground of mountains 


As we skirted the northwestern coast 
of the gulf, which was studded with 
numerous capes and bays, we encoun- 
tered much ice, bergs and floes of great 
dimensions, and some presenting exqui- 
site beauty in design and color. One in 
particular deserves special mention as it 
was very beautiful and showed to ad- 
vantage backed by dark hills, and upon 
a prominent portion and near its center 
stood a monster polar bear. 

We are now rounding Cape Jak-kin 
and within an hour will have passed into 
Plover Bay and land at Vladimir. 




















UNCLE SAM'S ZOO. 


JOHN A. FOOTE. 


Unele Sam is such a versatile, Pro- 
tean individual that we are not much 
surprised nowadays at anything he may 
do. Yet it may interest us to know that, 
besides collecting revenues, bursting 
trusts, and other like enterprises, Uncle 
Sam is enough of a Yankee to be some- 
thing of a showman, and has a menagerie 
and zoo at his home in Washington that 
is truly a model of its kind. How he be- 
eame the proprietor of this unique ani- 
mal collection, and a dealer in, as well 
as a purchaser of, strange and wonderful 
birds, beasts and reptiles, is a story in 
itself. But, in brief, though fifteen years 
ago our national Uncle did not know the 
difference between an armadillo and an 
ibex, to-day he has, with his consular 
service, an army of agents, practically 
covering the globe, which he may at 
any time utilize in the service of secur- 
ing desirable animals for the National 
Zoological Park,—his ‘‘greatest show 
on earth.’’ 

According to accounts, the founding 
of this scientific collection 
curred in quite a haphazard, and almost 
accidental manner. It seems that the 
Smithsonian Institution and National 
Museum had a large collection of stuffed 
birds and animals and employed several 
taxidermists to prepare specimens for 
exhibition. Naval officers, consuls, and 
other people coming from abroad from 
time to time, sent gifts of live animals 
to the Institution, and it became a prac- 
tice to keep a number of these on the 
grounds of the Institution in order that 
the taxidermists might sketch and study 
the animals in their natural positions. 


Of course, after awhile, this practice, 


great oOe- 


which had no other than its 


utility became 


warrant 


more or less of a nul- 


sance. The matter at last was brought 
up to Mr. Langley, Director of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and he it was 


who conceived the project of having 
the animals kept in a park especially 
adapted to their needs. Mr. Langley’s 
plan was agitated among the officials of 
the Institution and it was in the 
decided to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation for a National Zoological Park 

a unique animal park designed par- 
ticularly and especially with a view to 


end 


the comfort of the animals, and not a 
public playground with some animals 
placed in it for the public’s amusement. 

A great deal of agitation there was, 
and a great deal of opposition, until in 
1899 Congress appropriated $200,000 to 
go toward the purchase of a suitable 
site for Animal-town. But since, like 
other District of Columbia affairs, half 
the maintenance of the Zoo was to come 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of 
the District, Congress modified the 
original project and decreed that the 
Park should follow more closely con- 
ventional plans, in so far as making it 
a park for people as well as animals was 
concerned. 

A natural park of woodland one hun- 
dred and seventy acres in extent, em- 
bracing the valley of Rock Creek and 
the hills overlying it, was purchased 
with the money given by Congress, and 
an additional appropriation for main- 
tenance followed. Today the ideas of 
the scientific founders, and of the public 
_park advocates have happily merged 


into a delightful medium. It is a park, 
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Bengal tiger bathing 


indeed, but not a park in the restricted, 
clipped-shrubbery, Italian-garden sense. 
Walks there are, and drives, with the 
green-sward closely cropped ; demure, 
respectable shrubbery and foliage plants 
grow near the main buildings in the cen- 
ter of the reservation, and it is all very 
beautiful, for the Olmstead firm of land 
scape gardeners had a hand in the plan- 
ning of it; but if we follow the winding 
road down the hill, past the little creek, 
and into the forest of towering maples 
and oaks, we shall see something quite 
different, something unique—the partial 
exploitation of an idea which Dr. Baker, 
the superintendent, wishes to carry out 
as far as is possible in the development 
of the Park. 

The project of making the Park a 
real home for the animal inmates has 
never been lost sight of by the manage- 
ment,—but Dr. Baker’s idea goes fur- 
ther and is even more unique. It is to 
develop, also, its scenic side by simulat- 


ing nature as much as possible in the 
decorative effects, massing wild flower- 
ing shrubs here and there, planting lux- 
uriant wild vines in other places, and 
bringing together in the limited bounds 
of the reservation all the decorative 
plants, shrubs and trees indigenous to 
this climate in a well-ordered chaos of 
vegetation, ruled by that highest prin- 
ciple of art which conceals the cause 
while producing the effect. 

Dr. Baker is himself an interesting 
personality. His office is reached from 
Columbia road by a five minutes’ walk 
through a portion of the park which was 
at one time the Holt estate. The old 
stueco house of the Holts, now an 
office building, which was erected in 
1805, lies at the end of a lane of natural! 
flowering hedges, and elimbing roses 
grow in such natural profusion over the 
door that the official visitor hesitates for 
fear that he has made a mistake and is 
entering a private residence. It’ looks 
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homelike, and it has really become a 
second home to Dr. Baker, who has been 
superintendent of the park almost since 
its beginning. Dr. Baker has more than 
one right to his degree, for, besides be- 
ing a comparative anatomist of national 
repute and a member of several foreign 
and native scientific societies, he is Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the Medical De- 
partment at Georgetown University and 
was given a Doctorate in Philosophy by 
that excellent institution. When the 
writer called to see him a short time ago 
he found him enthusing over a newly- 
published French anatomy, which he 
had purehased for his immense library 
of reference works, much in the manner 
that an art critic might enthuse over a 
Phidian bust. 

Dr. Baker knows far and away more 
about animals, both through theory and 
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experience, than many alleged authori- 
ties who have lately flooded the maga- 
zines with fiction in the guise of fact, 
and, holding to the teachings of honest 
old John Burroughs, he fails to find 
anything like reason or an appreciation 
of the moral virtues in beasts and birds, 
as the aforementioned writers of anima! 
stories say they have found. And if 
experience is not enough to convince, 
one may eall upon Keeper’ Black- 
burn, who was director of the Barnum 
Bailey menagerie for twelve years and 
has been over ten years in his present 
position. 

This big, kindly, walking encyclope- 
dia of the ways of birds and beasts is 
literally full of interesting stories and 
animal lore. Both he and Dr. Baker 
have made the rational treatment of 
eaged things a life study, and if a col 








Philippine water buffalo. 
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lege of wild animal hygiene should ever 
be established, Dr. would be 


dean and Mr. Blackburn a professor. 


Baker 


The old idea of cooping up animals in 
limited quarters has, so far as practic 
Na- 
as the bison, the raec- 


able, been abandoned in this zoo 
beasts, such 

the 
have respectable tracts of land at their 
disposal, with all the comforts of home 


tive 


coon. bear and other aborigines, 


thus, the bears have caves and trees, 
where they may disport all day, the rac- 
coon 


has an old hemlock to climb, the 


bison roams over a sloping hill, with 
sweet from 


storms; the prairie dogs burrow away 


grass to eat and shelter 
to their hearts’ content in a wire-netted 
reservation, with cement foundations to 


prevent them from burrowing too far, 
while the deer roam in natural freedom, 
the swans swim in the pools of the 
ereek, the birds fly in their great wire 
cage, and the beavers build their dams 
and live in a little pond just as they do 


in the wild state. 


The tropical animals have to be con- 
fined in special buildings adapted to 


their needs; but here, also, unusually 
good judgment is displayed, for they 
have 
the 


ance, 


commodious heated to 


attend- 
the 


diseases of 


quarters, 


right temperature, proper 


bathing facilities and 
food. The animals 
in captivity are well known to the Zoo 
management and they minimize the oc- 


most 
choice 


currence of such diseases by strict hy- 
giene. In this connection the commis- 
sary department is an object-lesson. It 
is located in the basement of the main 
building, and all through the basement 
we scent the fragrant odor of freshly- 
roasted corn. This from the 
bakery, where over a hundred pounds 
of corn are cooked daily for the citizens 
of Zooland. In the kitchen we see great 
quantities of various foodstuffs, each 
adapted to the particular need of some 
class of captive animals. Cuts of juicy 
beef are there for the lions, tigers and 
other members of the cat family; piles 


comes 
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of freshly-caught fish for the seals and 
great quantities of 
turnips, potatoes, corn, seeds 


bears; eabbages, 


all sorts 
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in other zoos. This is due to the house- 
wife-like cleanliness of everything about 
said Mr. Black 


the place. ‘‘Long ago,’’ 








these staples, there are any number of 
strange things which we do not use as 
food but which some animals like very 
much. 

All through one misses the character- 
istic animal odor which is so obtrusive 


of things, even bread and milk, are’ burn, ‘‘we came to the conclusion that 
spread out in great abundance for the disinfectants, deodorants and the like 
hungry animals, birds and reptiles. are out of place in an institution of this 
Milk, indeed, is a necessity, and a staple kind. We exert our energies now to 
article of diet with the babies of the cat approach as far as possible absolute 
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Alaskan brown bear—largest in captivity. 
family and the monkeys. And besides cleanliness, and this reduces animal 


, 


odors to a minimum.’’ And truly, when 
we notice the almost perfect cleanliness 
of everything, we cannot but admire the 
system which makes 
task possible. 

But apart from the personal hygiene 


such a Hereulean 
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Scenting a porcupine 


of the animals, if such a term may be 
used, there are other things, and impor- 
tant things, too, to be done for their com- 
fort: they need their amusements, their 
diversions, even more than we human 
creatures need ours, and their health de- 
pends in a great measure on the regula- 
tion of their daily lives by one who un- 
derstands their ways—who knows them 
and who ean appreciate their joys as 
well as cure or correct their ailments. 
There are many mysteries, to the un- 
tutored, in the menagerie. For instance, 
Keeper Blackburn often changes an ani- 
mal from one eage to another for no ap- 
But there is a reason, 
For he has found that 


changing the cage of a confined animal 


parent reason. 
and a good one. 


onee in a while improves its general con- 
dition and makes it a better and health- 
ier monkey, tiger or lion, as the case may 
be. And the reason is quite simple, af- 


ter all. The eaged animal is not long in 


his prison before he knows every 
inch of it, every scratch on _ the 
steel bars, every knot in the floor. 


Hour by hour, day by day, he has the 
same environment, outlook. 
This monotony is killing to an animal— 
for the impressions received through the 


the same 


senses are everything to the creature 
that has not intellect. This is the rea- 
son why the wise men at the Zoo give 
their charges a summer vacation or a 
winter holiday by changing them from 
And, behold, as a 
result of this very simple expedient the 
sulky and sick animal frequently be- 
somes lively and healthy. 

The care of the animal’s health is 
probably given more attention in this 
zoo than in any other. For Dr. Baker 
is the physician to the fur, beak and 
feather population, and treats his pa- 
tients according to the most approved 
scientific 


one eage to another. 


methods. Tropical animals, 
such as lions, often have rickets—the 
King Menelik lion had a bad case-—and 
monkeys are very susceptible to pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis. The monkey 
with pneumonia, however, is treated ex- 
actly like a human being who has the 
same disease. Should the doctor on his 
rounds find an arboreal ancestor suffer- 
ing, his temperature is taken, and he is 
thumped and sounded until his ease is 
diagnosed. Then he is dosed or poul- 
ticed, as his condition may require, and 
has every attention until he has recov- 
ered. 
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The monkey brain is a very sensitive 
organ—the monkey is the most emo- 
tional of animals—and its home and 
family life have a decided influence on 
its well-being. For this reason the cage 
communities are carefully watched by 
the ktepers to prevent stronger mon- 
keys tyrannizing over and bullying the 
weaker discovered, these 
bullies are punished and placed in solli- 
tary confinement, much to the satisfac- 
tion of their poor, persecuted and almost 
broken-hearted weaker brothers. For 
‘*broken-heart’’ is a disease not at all 


upbecommon 


ones. Once 


in monkeyland, and there 
are bosses there, as there are amongst us. 

The methods employed in obtaining 
animals have already been enumerated. 
Many rare creatures have been secured 
A baby tapir 
from South Africa came in this way, 
and the first Alaskan musk-ox ever 
shipped to the United States was se- 
eured through official channels. From 
Alaska came another animal, the pride 


by our foreign consuls. 
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of the Zoo—the immense Alaskan 
brown bear. This great beast, over 


eight feet tall, is still growing, and is 
the largest specimen of its kind in cap- 
tivity. 

Among the funny-looking beasts is 
the big yak, from Central Asia, a very 
much upholstered-looking bovine that is 
also rare. The graceful little 
antelope, which like our bison is threat- 
ened with extinction, is represented in 


African 


the collection by several specimens, and 
to those who wish a tang of novelty to 
whet their 
Blackburn 


zoological 
will 


palates, Mr. 
show a two-horned 
rhinoceros and several beautiful 


tain zebras from Afriea, a solemn-look- 


moun- 


ing musk-ox, rare mountain sheep from 


and strange, ox-like 
beasts, the gayal and the yaur, from the 


forbidden land of Thibet. If this is not 


the Himalayas, 


enough, then ask to see the Tasmanian 
devil—a sort of rat of the bear family, 
which was sent by the American consul 
at New South Wales. 


As regards tem- 
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per, the keepers say this little beast was 
well named. 

There was great rejoicing in the Zoo 
when the expedition to Cuba, under 
William Palmer, in 1900, returned, for 
the explorers brought back with them 
specimens of many strange lizards and 
snakes, as well as species of crocodile 
new to zoologists. There are many new 
varieties of bats, improvements on our 
old kinds, and rats—huge things a yard 
long and weighing eighteen pounds 
which live on tree bark and are eaten 
by the natives. The Zoo, however, 
made no effort to popularize these edible 
rodents as a table delicacy in Wash- 
ington, but simply added them to the 
collection of curiosities. 

As to the birds, there are birds in 
houses, birds in the great flying cage, 
and vulture-like, preying birds in a 
smaller flying cage. There are brilliant 
parrots and cockatoos and macans, and 
a funny-looking emu with a sort of 
white whisker effect to his tail—all na- 
tives of Australia. Also there are Aus- 
tralian ostriches, as well as the regular 
orthodox, genuine variety from South 
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Africa. And if you wish to hear the 
eagle scream on Independence Day, or 
any other time, visit the outdoor vul- 
ture cage and see the really great col- 
lection of American eagles in all their 
native surroundings. 

Near by, in a separate enclosure, is a 
wonderful creature, the largest bird ex 
tant—a harpie eagle from the South 
American Andes, sent to the Zoo by 
Lieutenant Todd, of U. S. Cruiser Wash- 
ington 

The principal outdoor flying cage, 
where most of the birds are confined, is 
built over a tree-studded plot and is 
300 feet long, fifty feet high and 100 
feet wide. Inside, the trees and shrubs 
grow as in the natural state and the birds 
nest and rest among the branches. The 
cage is the largest of the kind ever built 
and serves its purpose admirably. 

The consular service is not the only 
avenue through which animals come. 
Quite a number are presented by private 
individuals. Sometimes animals are 
bought from big dealers, such as Hagen- 
back, and not infrequently menageries 
and circuses make gifts or loans to the 
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Institution. At present a herd of Buf- 
falo Bill’s bison are boarding at the Na 
tional, and in the fine new elephant house 
is Dunk, Forepaugh’s keeper-killing ele- 
phant, which was presented to the Zoo 
after it had killed two men. The new 
house which Dunk inhabits was procured 
through the efforts of the ladies of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals—possibly in the hope that Mr. 
Dunk would reform and be a better ele 
phant in his fine new dwelling. 

Many, many gifts of all sorts of ani- 
mals come to the President, and all these 
are cared for at the Zoo. 
plenty of these—too many to enumerate, 
but we might mention the lion hyena 
sent by the King of Abyssinia, and nu 
merous coons presented by Mr. Roose 
velt’s Southern friends after the event- 


There are 
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ful Booker Washington luncheon of pain- 
ful memory. 

And when one has finished with the 
animals, there is the park, and there are 
the people to see. On a Sunday after- 
noon the place is alive; young and old, 
of the beautiful city, come to this spot, 
more beautiful than any architect’s work 

as nature is ever more beautiful than 
its shadow, art—to spend the day in the 
open air. Washington and the United 
States may well be proud of its Zoolog 
ical Park. From the point of utility, 
as a public playground it is all that it 
should and could be, while in the secur 
ing of animals for the collection, and 
the manner of exhibiting them to the 
publie, the educational and _ scientific 
idea is caried out to almost an unique 


extent. 





The Open Season. 


When the equinoctial zephyrs through the forest alleys creep 


And the scented petals slumber where the trailing willows weep, 
When the meadow-lands are chiming with the chatter of the rails, 


And the wild geese clamor southward bringing frost upon their tails 


This is the happy season that I love to while away 


Where the hickory nuts are falling and the grapes are on the vin 
Where the luscious, dusky muscatine the autumn breezes sway, 

And the air is rich and fragrant with the balsam of the pine 

How I love to go a-gunning in these peaceful autumn days, 

When the sunshine softly filters through the Indian summer haze; 
To hear the voice of Nature, the piping of the quail, 

And to watch the faithful setter wag his busy, frisky tail; 

With my pockets full of cartridges I love to tramp around 

And pop away at nothing when the frost is on the ground. 





LEN D. WHITTEMORE. 
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Where you fee] the subtle spirit of the grand old wilderness 
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Pulse and thrill you with its poesy benign. 
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I When the Heart is Lone. ty 
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4 «4 
Said Oh my breast to-night is heart-throbbed as I sit here all alone, id 
Cag And in memory re-live those days a-gone; ie 
eh I can smell sweet balsam incense; I can hear the trout stream’s drone 1 
0 And my visions wilely lure me on and on 1 
«<r als | ee eae We 
& For I'm longing for you, Pals-o’-Mine, and days now long since o’er; 2 
&p I am longing for the campfire’s smold’ring glow, i 
+ Where through the list’ning silences anon Superior’s roar “4 
| an ‘ a ‘ie 
¢ Wafts distance-drown’d through fir-trees murm’ring low. 
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a Where the night-breath of the forest fans the brow in soft caress; 1 
Cag Where the moonbeams trickle down through shelt’ring pine; oe 
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Oh I see our last, loved campfire—strong within its ruddy glow 
I discern again each old familiar face 


h 
eb 


Smiling through the flickering fire-light, as your merry hearts o’erflow 


es 


With those old, old, oft-told exploits of the chase. 
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{ can watch the blue-gray smoke wraiths wreathing o’er each brier 
bowl; 
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I can scent the balsam incense from the fire; 
{ can feel again the silence as it steals into the soul, 
Rend’ring there a finite stress to something higher. 
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Just out there beyond the fire-light I can list the river’s purl, 
Shim’ring silvery ‘neath Luna’s pallored light 
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Foam-flecked—laced with shadow—flashing scintillant where eddies 
swirl— 
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F Lisping softly in the stillness of the night | 
a) i 
€ For it all comes back to me to-night—the fir-tree’s plaintive moan, ? 
0 rhe filt’ring moonbeams underneath the pine, We 
Eh And the lisping of the trout stream—as I dream here all alone, 1% 
c i ‘ ‘ : 
Fs While a yearning sense fills up this heart of mine > 
<r i 
c \20 
el ’ , . . . . 
<! But we'll camp again, old Pals-o’-Mine, in that land beside the sea, 
al By the shining Big-Sea-Water's limpid sheen, 


In that dear old far-off Northland—and again we'll happy be 
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revere 


Round the campfire, close within its ruddy gleam. 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 
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On the road to the hills. 


A HUNTING TRIP OVER THE KOOTENAIS. 


WILLIAM C. 


Our party, consisting of my brother 


Fred, who is a most congenial com- 


panion, a splendid shot with both the 
rifle and shot-gun and has a good head 
(the In- 
dian artist), who has had much experi- 


in the woods; Mr. Ed Paxson 


ence in the mountains and has been very 
successful in hunting large game, and is 
also a splendid companion, and myself, 
left Butte, Mont., September 7th, arriv- 
ing at Ovando late the same day, where 
we were met by our guide, Mr. Ed Ben- 
nett of Ovando. Having outfitted, pur- 
chased supplies, ete., on the following 
morning we were up before daybreak, all 
working hard to get an early start the 
first day out. If you have ever been out 
with a pack outfit you know how awk- 
ward everything seems the first day; 
some of the horses not being used to the 
packs and the party themselves not be- 
ing accustomed to the work or having 
things systematized, makes the work slow 
the first day. By 9 a: m., however, we 
were ready to mount and as we left 
Ovando, we felt contented with the out- 
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fit, as our guide seemed to 


his business and the stock were espec- 


understand 


lally good for our purpose. 

Nothing of importance happened the 
first four or five days out, but we all be 
came very tired riding perhaps twenty 
to thirty miles each day and making 
each drive without stopping to lunch. 
However, our appetite seemed to en- 
large; we were not bothered with insom- 
nia, and good spirits seemd to prevail all 
the time. 

We had planned the 


River and cross the Kootenai Mountains 


to go to Swan 
at what is called Gordon Pass. but our 
that a 
party had recently traveled this route, 


cuide was informed hunting 
which fact decided him in leading us to 
He had been told that the 


Indians had crossed the mountains about 
ten miles below Holland’s ranch; that 


the distance over the mountains to what 
is known as ‘‘Big Salmon Lake’’ 
only about fifteen and 
wasted very little time in getting to this 
* point. 


another pass. 


was 


miles, so we 
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The country from Ovando to Swan 
Lake, about fifty miles in distance, 1s 
The lofty 
and grand Mission Range on one side, 


beautiful to travel through. 


the Kootenai kissing the skies on the 
other; the beautiful lakes and 
the the 
little traveled, being in its natural state, 
Plenty of 


wood 


streams, 


dense timber and country so 


make the scenery sublime. 
and 


water almost at any point you wished to 


grass and everything green, 


stop, make the camping points along the 
road as satisfactory as any reasonable 
person could ask for. 

When we reached the camping place 
below the *‘Holland ranch’’ our guide 
stated that we were in a good deer coun- 
try and that we could hunt for a day or 
two, if we Both 
beast being somewhat tired, we decided 
to spend the next day hunting. Mr. 
Paxson being experienced, stated that 
he would go to the west; Brother Fred 
decided to hunt up the stream, 


SO desired. man and 


while 
Mr. Bennett and I took another course. 
We had not separated from Fred more 
than thirty minutes when we heard the 
report of his gun several times. Travei- 
ing probably thirty minutes longer, Mr. 
Bennett being in the lead, he stopped 
suddenly and asked, ‘‘See him?’’ About 
100 yards through the small pines stood 
a fine buck, evidently just aroused from 
his bed. In an instant I fired, aiming 
behind the shoulder. The ball went true, 


the deer running about seventy-five 
yards when he fell, being shot through 
the heart. Mr. Bennett suggested we 
might get another in a short time, but | 
told him, ** This is all I want to-day.”’ 
Returning to camp with my first deer, 
| was feeling in good spirits. It was not 


long before we heard Fred eall to us 


from the opposite side of the river, re- 
questing help to bring his deer over, he 


having killed one and wounded another. 
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lt was perhaps one hour later when Mr. 
Paxson came in, not having been so sue- 
cessful, although he did get a running 
shot as a deer disappeared in the timber. 
The rest of the day was spent in maxing 
the camp pleasant and that evening we 
enjoyed one of the best liver and bacon 
dinners (to us) ever prepared. 

The next day we moved camp, going 
down the river about eight miles to the 
point where we were to cross the Koo 
tenai Mountains. White-tailed deer were 
plentiful along the Swan River and we 
found some five or six tails from deer re- 
cently killed by the Indians. 

Mr. Bennett suggested that he and I 
make a trip up the mountains to make 
sure that strike the Indian 
trail leading over to the South Fork; Mr. 
Paxson and Fred to hunt to suit their 
pleasure while So, 
morning, 


we eould 


were absent. 
the next 
tying a blanket behind each of our sad- 


we 
bright and early 


dies and taking a good-sized lunch, we 
started out the mountains. We 
were rather fortunate in finding the In- 
dain trail early in the day. 


fi yr 


The trees 
were blazed to the mountains and after 
going from one mountain to another we 
erossed what proved without question to 
be the Indian trail. It was very hard 


to follow, however, as there was so 


much fallen timber and so many large 
game trails that we were often led away 

Mr. Bennett has 
natural frontiers- 
man’s instinct and is an exceptionally 
the mountains, 
splendid ideas as_ to 


from the Indian trail. 
a good deal of the 
good man in having 
under- 
standing the woods and having the hardi- 


location, 


hood and pluck which is always required 
to make a good guide. 

After several hours of the hardest 
kind of toil we reached the top of the 
range but had lost the Indian trail. We 


were very anxious to find it again to 
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make sure of the descent to the lake. In 
order to get our bearings, we ascended 
to the highest point, and here debated 
the pursue. If we 
searched further for the trail, it meant 
we would have to camp in the moun- 


best course to 


tains over night, practically without 
food or bedding, as it was now late in 
[f we started back to 
camp at once we would not have accom- 
plished what we started out to find, 
which meant, that we would not attempt 
Mr. Bennett left 
It was storming and 


the afternoon. 


to cross the Kootenai. 
the decision to me. 
the outlook for camping out under the 
conditions was certainly not pleasant. 
To the east of us was a large basin cov- 
ered with a dense mass of timber. Far 
down in the center we could see a small 
stream, and we decided to go down 
there and camp for the night. 

The deseent was very steep, we being 
compelled to walk down and lead our 
horses. Just as we got to the edge of 
the timber we found some springs and 
signs of bear. We had not gone very 
far, moving down the hill, when we 
saw something move about a hundred 
yards farther down. Bennett remarked, 
**See that bear?’’ The bear stood broad- 
side looking up at us, seemingly uncon- 
cerned, and I took careful aim behind 
the shoulder, calculating the distance 
and elevation. The minute I pulled the 
trigger the bear showed positive signs 
that he was hit hard, as he flinched and 
floundered, biting at the place in his 
side where the bullet struck him. Ben- 
net slapped me on the shoulder, saying, 
**You have got him.’’ The bear rolled 
over the embankment. Bennett, start- 
ing down, asked me to follow with the 
horses. The bear was a beautiful spe- 
eimen of the black bear type. We went 
on down to the water, made camp as 
well as possible under the circumstances, 
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and started a big fire. Our,supper was 


each. We 
our blankets under a large tre: 


a venison sandwich spread 
which 
protected us somewhat from the storm, 
built a large fire as close as we could 
bear it, and lying down with our clothes 
on, tried to sleep. Every little while, as 
the fire would smoulder down, we would 
freeze out and one of us would be 
pelled to rebuild the fire 
Thus the Not very 


pleasant to think about, and yet I can 


com 
get up and 
night was spent. 
not say that I regret the experience 


The next morning before daylight, 
after another venison sandwich (which 
tasted mighty good), we were on our 
way again in search of the trail. Going 
up to the top of the cliff, Mr. Bennett 
saw some white mountain goats, but we 
were unable to find them by the time we 
had got around to where he had 


them. It was now snowing very heavily 


seen 


and we were at the extreme top of the 
Kootenais, at a place that seemed to us 
the lowest gap in the vicinity. 
nett felt sure that this must be the place 
where the Indians made their crossing 
In fact, he felt so sure of it that he was 
willing to attempt to lead our party over 
it. With this conclusion, we headed 
**Old (our saddle horse) to 
ward camp, gave him his head and it 


Ben 


Injun’’ 


was surprising how closely he followed 
Had it not been for 
this faithful beast we would certainly 
have had a very hard time returning, as 


our tracks back. 


it was snowing so heavily that we could 
hardly get our bearings; but ‘‘Old In 
jun,’’ as long as we would give him the 
rein, would hit the trail almost in the 
exact tracks. 

We arrived at camp about 3:30 p. m., 
soaking wet and hungry, 


but in good 


Fred had killed another deer 
during our absence, and as we now de- 
cided we had plenty of meat we resolved 


spirits. 












Some of the trophies 


not to kill any more deer unless we saw 
a nice head. 

The next morning we were up at 5:15, 
broke camp and started to cross the Koo- 
tenai range. Had we known the rough 
country and the hardships to which both 
men and horses would be subjected, it 
is doubtful if 
attempt. It 
perience, especially to the horses, a few 


we would have made the 


was a most hazardous ex- 
of them being snagged so badly that we 
were fearful serious results would fol- 
low. Since the crossing was a success, 
we were all more than glad to have had 
the experience. 

We camped this night at the place 
that Bennett and I had the 
night before, traveling only about eight 


camped 


miles and reaching camp so late that we 
could not put up our tepee. 

We were out early next morning and 
as it was storming badly we put up the 


*poorR 
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Bennett and I going out to again 
make sure of our pass, while Fred and 
I had 


contended that the Indians had crossed 


tepee ; 
Paxson spent the day hunting. 


the divide near a high bluff of rocks and 
finally persuaded Bennett to go with me 
to find out if my supposition were correct. 
Sure enough, within thirty minutes we 
eame to the Indian trail and found their 
There was good 
water and feed and the difficult trip to 
the bottom of the basin where there was 
practically no feed for the horses, was 
avoided by the Indians. We followed 
the trail until we were satisfied that we 
could make the descent from the moun- 
tains and then we returned to camp, 
feeling well satisfied that we had found 
the trail. 

The next morning we started for the 
Indian trail and in a little while ar- 
rived at the very top of the grand old 


old camping ground. 
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Kootenai Mountains. From this point, 
looking in the different directions, the 
scenery was grand beyond description 

rock walls thousands of feet high, most 
of which are nearly perpendicular and 
some of which overhang deep chasms; 
peaks towering high in the sky with gla- 
ciers which never disappear the 
around; deep canons which are covered 
with the dense timber, blotted here and 
there with dark green lakes 
forest in 


year 


and im- 


mense evergreen wondrous 
beauty and majesty; the gigantic domes 
and lofty spires of the Kootenais piere- 
Where is the artist 
that has reproduced the handiwork of 
found viewed from _ the 


heights of the grand old Kootenais ? 


ing the blue sky. 
nature as 


After examining our packs, we started 
to make the descent, that proved most 
dangerous and desperate for a pack out- 
fit. 
we came to a very steep and rugged cut. 


Just as we started down the slope, 


I went first leading my horse, and Ben- 
nett 


horse 


following. In some way, as his 


through the cut, her 

fell, struggling 
Bennett ealled for 
I ran up with my hand hatchet 
the 


mare’s foot, and when she arose to her 


was going 
shoe caught and she 
hard to free herself. 

help. 
and soon broke the rock holding 
eut an 
under her flank and the blood was spurt- 


feet we found she had artery 


ing out in a stream. After some trou 
ble, Bennett was successful in catching 
the artery, securing it with a stout cord. 
The most hazardous 


descent, however, 


was ahead of us. After going perhaps a 
mile and a half farther, we came to an 
abrupt cliff where it seemed impossible 
to make the descent. The trail, however, 
surely led down at this point but in 
places it was_very narrow and a few 
times we were compelled to force the 
horses over jump-offs three or four feet 
high. 


The path being very wet 


steep, 
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and slippery, made it a very dangerous 
undertaking for our heavy pack ani 


mals; but by carefully leading one 
horse down at a time we finally landed 
the entire pack train at least 300 feet 
accident. Paxson 
down first, and he claims it was fearful 
to watch, from below, the descent of the 


others. 


below without went 


He said we appeared to be com- 
ing down head first. We felt at this time 
that we must be over all of the rough 
places and out of the wilderness, but it 
being impossible to keep on the Indian 
trail, we 
the 
through 


were forced to pick our way 
could 
thick 
sometimes only four and five miles a 


best we over fallen timber 


underbrush, making 
day. 

The next day we all went out for a 
hunt and Paxson was rewarded by kill- 
ing a very pretty white mountain goat. 

We camp the 
hunting the day following. 


moved the next 
Fred after 
an extremely hard climb over perhaps the 
to be 
found, returned with a handsome sp: 

Billy’? mountain goat. 
the night, but 
cleared off fine in the morning. Bennett 


d iV, 


roughest mountainous country 
cimen, a white ‘‘ 

It rained during 
and I started for the mountain, which 
was very steep and rocky for the first 
mile or two. After traveling about two 
miles from camp, going up a ridge, | 
looked down a little ravine and saw a 
blacktail 


about 250 yards away. 


very handsome buck deer 
I whispered to 
sennett that I would crawl to the edge 
of the mountain and take a eareful rest 
for the 


The first shot went true, the 


shot. He advised me to shoot 
shoulder. 
ball striking squarely in the shoulder, 
the deer only going a short distance 
when he fell. Bennett skinned out the 
head, which proved to be the most sym- 
metrical and graceful I have ever seen. 


We labored on up the steep mountain, 
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crossing over on the opposite side. Look- 
ing down into a small basin, thickly 
timbered, we could see two small lakes. 
We sat down to look the country over 
for a few minutes. Our eyes falling on 
the lake, we saw a large silvertip swim- 
ming in the lake while two cubs played 
on the edge. We hurried down as fast 
as possible, keeping out of sight. Going 
into the timber below where the bear 
had entered, we hunted carefully for an 
hour or two, but the bear had evidently 
gone farther into the timber, as we could 
find no trace of her, and having no dogs 
we decided it was useless to hunt her 
farther in the thick timber. 

As we were hunting goat on this day, 
we made our way up the cliff again. 
When near the top, stopping a moment 
for our breath, we looked back toward the 
lake and were surprised to again see 
the bear and her cubs industriously roll- 


ing rocks and feeding near the edge of 


‘the other lake. We did not return, 


knowing that it would be useless. 

We worked around a large square 
dome, searching carefully along the dif- 
ferent crags and ravines, but finally we 
were about to give up and return to 
camp. We had planned our route for 
returning and were ready to start when 
Bennett looked down over another cliff 
opposite camp, and exclaimed: 

‘*Look down there, isn’t it too bad?’’ 
Looking down, I saw two large ‘‘ Billies’”’ 
and I asked him: ‘‘ What is too bad?’’ 
Ile said: ‘‘ Well, if we go down there 
now, when will we get to camp?” I 


asked him if we could get a goat if we 


went down. He answered: ‘‘Oh. it’s a 
goat—we will get him if we go down.’’ 
I said: ‘‘Come on, we'll get to camp 


sometime. ’”’ 

The goats were at least a mile down 
at the foot of the cliffs and we hurried 
as fast as possible. The slide rock made 


enough noise to stampede game several 
miles away, but the goats paid no atten- 
tion to it. It was so steep that part of 
the time we were sliding, but in our ex- 
citement and haste we did not much care 
how we got down, just so we got there. 

Finally we found that we could not go 
any nearer without going out in the open. 
It was a long shot, Bennett said fully 300 
yards. Taking careful rest aim, I put 
two bullets into the goat before he went 
down, and by the time we got over to 
him he had quit struggling. We hur- 
riedly skinned the head and neck out. 
This goat, as far as I ean find out from 
measurements, ete., had the largest head 
on record (conservative measurements, 
1314.) We then started for camp, and 
I tell you it was a hard pull back up this 
cliff. It was so steep, rocky and rugged. 

Looking down in the direction of camp 
we could see it had commenced to storm. 
Bennett carried the goat head and I the 
buck deer head. We had tramped hard 
all day with seareely anything to eat, 
and it was now dark; but the light of 
the camp was in sight two miles down in 
the bottom, so we struggled on as fast 
as we could, often slipping and falling 
over the wet grass and rocks or stum- 
bling over logs, ete. Finally we came to 
the steep part of the mountain where 
large rocks projected out over the moun- 
tain and we found several times that we 
were on the very edge of a precipice with 
much danger of falling over. 

To continue in the dark down this 
mountain was certainly taking our lives 
in our hands, so steep and rough and 
rocky was it with fallen timber and a 
tangle of tag alder and underbrush, so 
we came to a halt, built a large bonfire, 
and made up our minds that we would 
make the best of a night on the moun- 
tain. Suddenly Bennett caught up a 
pitchy piece of burning wood and said: 
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A MAGAZINE 
‘*Come on, this will light us down the 
mountain.’’ We again traveled as fast 
as possible, slipping and sliding, any way 
to hurry, our game heads and guns 
bothering us not a little. We were near- 
ly to the bottom when our pitch light 
gave out and we dared vo no farther as 
a mis-step might mean a broken limb, if 
not a broken neck. We were within 
shouting distance of camp, however, and 
finally made the boys understand that 
we wanted a light to come down the hill. 
It took them a long while to reach us and 
it was 11:30 when we finally got to camp. 
We had a warm cup of tea, related the 
tale of what to me was a wonderful 
day’s hunt, and although we were ‘‘ dead 
tired.’’ | was feeling in jubilant spirits 
over the success in getting in one day 
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two of the rarest trophies ever brought 
out of the mountains. Paxson claimed, 
after counting the wrinkles on the goat’s 
horns, that he was at least twenty-two 
years old; and he states that the deer 
horns, everything considered, were the 
most perfect to be found anywhere. 
This day practically ended our hunt 
ing. It took us four or five days with hard 
riding, to return, and we were not a very 
presentable outfit as we entered Ovando 
in dirty buck skins and worn clothing, 
although we were in the highest spirits, 
having returned from one of the grand- 
est hunting trips, which was tinged not 
only with success in hunting large game, 
but with most wonderful and grand 
scenery, all well and without a serious 
mishap, for which we all felt thankful. 








The pet of the Gypsy camp. 


Photo by Walden Fawcett 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Bach of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the 
true colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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PISTOL GRIPS. 


Editor Outdoor Life— 
presume, who buy rifles, 


There few, I 
who are not 


are 
per- 
fectly willing to pay extra for a pistol grip, 
provided this feature is both useful and or- 
namental. That a 


properly-shaped pistol 


has its admirers, certain 


preferred by 


discussed some 


ones being many to the ex- 


clusion of others. Like many another rifle 
enthusiast, I have my likes and dislikes, and 
after a lengthy for the 


somewhat search 





Cut No.1, Remington 


grip is useful in the matter of affording a 
better hold when in the act of firing, few 
will deny, nor are there many who will con- 
tend that, when supplied suitably shaped, it 
does not add materially to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the rifle. Some rifles are regu- 
larly supplied with pistol grips, but an 
“extra” is asked for this feature for most of 
the rifles now made, these rifles being fur- 
nished as “standard” with straight grips. 


The point I wish chiefly to bring to the 
>. . . . . 

reader’s notice igs this: Are all pistol grips 

either ornamental or useful? Does a man 





that embodies the most desirable fea 
tures I have settled on a make that, in my 
mind, offers more advantages in the matter 


of reliability, ease of manipulation and neat 


rifle 


appearance than the others. Just what 
make, model or caliber matters little—this 
would be foreign to the subject. Pistol 


grips is the matter I intend to consider, and 
if the reader differs from me 
is his, and no offense will be taken if criti 
cism follows this. 


the privileg« 


In the matter of supplying shooters with 
rifles equipped with pistol grips we find that 





Cut No, 2, Winchester 


always get his money’s worth when paying 
“extra” for the pistol grip that he knows is 
the one thing needful to complete an other- 
wise (at least to him) perfect arm? 

In the remarks that follow I do not in- 
tend to criticize the action or accuracy of 
any arm that may be mentioned. Each arm 


the different makes have gone to two widely 
different extremes. That the reader 
fully comprehend my meaning it is only nec- 
essary to mention the standard Remington- 
Lee sporting rifle, with its half-pistol grip, 
which to me seems to be placed so far in 
rear of trigger guard as to 


may 


be absolutely 
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useless so far as affording a firmer or stead- 
ier hold is concerned, while as an orna- 
mental feature a straight grip would be pre- 
ferred by the majority. The ’73 model Win- 
chester pistol grip affords little if any better 
grip than a strictly straight gripgun. TheSav- 
age when supplied with pistol grip has no ad- 
vantages whatever over the regular straignt 
grip Savage. The three grips above men- 
tioned are so far in rear of trigger as to be 
of no use whatever in offering a firmer hold, 
while it is extremely doubtful in the minds 
of many whether they add to the appearance 
of the arm or not. The three grips above 
mentioned represent one extreme to which 
makers have gone, and the pistol grip on the 
No. 7 Remington represents the other. This 
last, properly speaking, is, so :ar as I now, 
the only “full pistol grip’ now made. But 
in my opinion it’s a little too “full” to pre 

sent the best appearance, though in the 
matter of offering a firm hold it is undoubt 

edly superior to any othez 

The “full” pistol grip as generally un- 
derstood, is well represented by the cuts of 
the ’86, 94 and ’92 model Winchesters, the 
cut of the Marlin rifle submitted and the 
Stevens Ideal No 19. These grips are 
shaped to fit the hand and a slight curve is 
placed in the “loop” of the levers to fit the 
grip; and while I might criticize the shape 
of some of the levers and the way in which 
some of them (donot) fit up to the tang, | 
will forbear and keep to my subject. 

The Lee Straight-Pull Sporting rifle 
(carbine butt) had a better pistol grip than 
the, same arm later supplied with shotgun 
butt and pistol grip. (I regret that I have 
not secured electrotypes of all the different 
arms mentioned, to run with this article.) 
The bottom of grip on first-mentioned, being 
round, was not as neat in appearance as the 
latter, which had a rubber cap at botttom, 
nor was this last considered as neat as the 
older style pistol grips placed on Winches 
ter rifles, the bottom being curved similar to 
the Marlin (see cut). 

The Sharps-Borchardt (hammerless) had 
an excellent grip, as did also all the Ballards 
that I have ever seen. The pistol grip on 
the No. 3 Remington fits the hand nicely 
and the pistol grip on the Winchester single 
shot was also good, but I have heard many 
say that the gun would ve improved if the 


grip was placed a little farther front 
(nearer trigger) and all guns equipped with 
“loop” lever similar to that used on the old 
Ballards, Stevens Ideal No. 49, and lever ac- 





Cut No. 3, Savage 





c= 











tion repeating rifles. 
Stevens many think would be improved if 
supplied with “loop” lever and grip slightly 
forward, which would place a slight curve 
in loop of lever. 
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Cut No. 8, Marlin 


The Lady Model (55) 


There 


are many 
with pistol grips that 
which the grip is thought to be too far in 
rear of trigger, but I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as finding fault with everything in 


mention, 


supplied 


in 














STEVENS IDEAL WALNUT HiILU’N249. 
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Cut No. 10, Stevens 


the gun line. There is, however, one point 


about the pistol grip furnished as an “extra” 


on the lever action Savage that I wish to 
call the reader’s attention to, that would 


seem to need remodeling. This grip is, as 


No. 
trigger—in 
of any use in 


will be readily seen by consulting cut 


> 


3, entirely far in rear of 


fact too far from trigger to be 


too 


affording any better grip than a standard 
straight grip gun. If there is any one gun 
made that needs a pistol grip more than 
another, that gun is the lever action Sav- 
age. The gun is cocked by the closing 
movement of lever and more power is ap- 
plied in the last part of the closing move- 


strictly 


is used as on straight grip guns, 
whereas in order to overcome the possibility 
of ever being troubled by lever not closing 
freely and being partly open as before ex- 
plained in rapid work, a grip made similar 
to cut No. 11 (kindly drawn for me by Mr. 
B H. 
known to 


Hooper, whose wor' is pretty well 
Life readers) which 
places a slight curve in lever would be an 
that of the 
have, been looking for for years and 
effectually 
Mr. 


shows this so clearly that any extended de 


Outdoor 


improvement many dmirers 
Savage 
above 


cut 


would remedy the defect 


mentioned. Hooper’s excellent 


scription by me would be entirely unnec 





Drawn by E. H 


ment than at any time during the travel of 
the The 
last, or 


lever being com- 
the 


“snap” 


mainspring 
closing, movement, 
the 


Winchester 


pressed at 


lever does not come up with 


of the 
and, 


and some 
rapid 
pull 


characteristic 


other arms occasionally, in 


shooting, one finds himself about to 


(Please re- 
accuracy, 


trigger with lever slightly open. 


member I am not criticizing the 


reliability or workmanship of the Savage 
rifle—some of the best work I have ever 
seen was accomplished with the Savage; 


this included both deliberate and rapid-fire 
work.) 

The cut of Savage (No. 3) shows an 
elaborately finished rifle wih pistol grip as 


supplied by the factory on special orders. 
It will be noticed that the grip is so far 
in rear of trigger that tne same lever* 


Hooper for Ashley A. Haines’ Article, “ 





Pistol Grips”. 


Thanks are due the Winchester, 
Remington, Savage and Stevens people for 
electrotypes showing different cuts submit- 
ted herewith, and I trust none of the firms 
mentioned will feel that I have criticized 
their arms unduly. I feel especially 
grateful to Mr. Hooper for having drawn 
a cut that explains, far better than any de- 
scription I give, of just what is 
needed in the way of a perfect pistol grip 
for the lever action Savage. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


essary. 


also 


could 


*I am 


Savage 


the levers of the 
for straight and pistol-grip guns 
ire interchangeable, but believe they are. 
It would no doubt be more expensive to 
furnish a special lever, as shown in Mr. 
looper’s cut, but once offered, this shooter 
and the increased sales would amply remu- 
nerate the makers. 


not positive that 
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DE ANGELIS TO STREIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Although the sub- 
ject matter of my communication, “Ques- 
tions on the Automatic,” has been in pro- 
cess of accumulation for about six years, 
the questions were written hurriedly at 
Spare moments between the time the April 
number came into my hands and I saw Mr. 
Mr. Streit’s article, the 28th of March, I 
think, and the 2nd of April, when they were 
mailed so as to be in time for the May num- 
ber. The article was in press in time for 
the May number but was held over to June 
because there was not room for it. Because 
of the haste with which the questions were 
thrown together I entirely forgot to ask sev- 
eral which were quite important, and the ar- 
ticle was carelessly phrased and arranged. 
However faulty and incomplete as they are, 
I think they are worth comparing with Mr. 
Streit’s reply. After reading it I can read- 
ily believe that Mr. Streit is not in the em- 
ploy of any manufacturer, and that he is 
not paid by anyone for writing up these 
“modern” arms. A more thorough knowl- 
ledge of one’s subject than that which Mr. 
Streit displays would, I fear, be required 
even by the manufacturers of “modern,” i. e. 
automatic, arms. I am afraid that, although 
the simplest rules of physics and thermo-dy- 
namics might be wisely ignored, it would 
be necessary to understand something of 
the mechanism and the manner in which it 
is supposed to operate, and it might be 
considered essential, if not to know the 
names the manufacturers have given the 
various parts, at least to recognize them 
when they are mentioned. Mr. Streit may 
possess this knowledge. If so he has done 
his best, in his article in the August num- 
ber, to conceal it. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” Mr. Streit seems happy in his faith 
in the automatic, and if there were not dan- 
ger that his articles would induce innocent, 
unsuspecting and credulous purchasers, un- 
familiar with firearms and buying weapons 
for the protection of themselves and their 
families—a precaution which no white man 
living south of Mason and Dixon’s line can 
afford to neglect—to invest in and rely on 
automatic pistols, I should not attempt to 
disillusionize him. I quite agree with him 


(7) 


that ordnance boards would probably not be 
seriously affected by his articles. 

Mr. Streit has however made one strong 
point; Mr. Gould did believe in the future 
of the automatic pistol. I think, though, 
that Mr. Gould, had he lived, would have 
had reason to change his mind, as many 
others have. He laid the very greatest 
stress on reliability in military pistols, and 
no one would have been quicker than he to 
condemn an arm for failure in this respect. 
No man is infallible. Every authority has 
his tendon of Achilles. I think that this was 
Mr. Gould’s. 

Mr. Streit attempts to charge me with 
“knocking” self loading arms. I should like 
to emphasize the fact, as I have before, that 
there is a sharp distinction to be drawn be- 
tween self loading machine guns, shotguns 
and rifles, and pistols. Concerning the for- 
mer I have nothing to say. I merely sug- 
gest that the self loading magazine pistol 
is not and never can be ~eliable enough for 
military use. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Streit almost 
never answers a question directly, although 
he indulges in a great deal of irrelevant 
comment. He has left questions: 3, 4, 9, 
18, 47, 50 and 61 untouched. He has dodged 
the issue in No. 1. Sir Hiram Maxim in- 
vented a machine gun, not a self loading 
pistol, and Mr. Borchardt’s technical na- 
tionality does not alter the facts. He ad- 
mits No..2 but tries to obtain for the self 
loading pistol credit due to the Webley-Fos- 
bery automatic revolver, a very different 
and much better type of weapon. As for 
what he says of the number of .32 auto- 
matic pistols sold, I should like to remind 
him that this, if true, is the very worst 
sort of criterion, and that the sales of a cer- 
tain low-priced make of revolver exceed 
those of the Colt and Smith & Wesson com- 
bined. 

Mr. Streit sidesteps No. 4 with some orig- 
inal and amusing remarks on Colone! Colt’s 
“business foresight” and asserts that the 
Colt swing-out cylinder was copied from 
the French ordnance revolver. This may 
be so. I merely followed Mr. Greener, who 
is generally pretty good authority. I was 
under the impression that the French ser- 
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vice revolver was a modification of and im- 
provement on the Russian, which was un- 
deniably copied from the Colt. However, I 
may be wrong. 

In No. 6 Mr. Streit charges me with be- 
ing “corrected” ‘and having failed to ac- 
knowledge it. I think I know something 
of the construction of the 1902 Browning- 
Colt, and I have examined carefully the dia- 
grams of the pistol tested, which were 
shown in the report. The arms are far 
from being “entirely different.” There has 
been no alteration of importance—certain- 
ly none that would tend to prevent any of 
the failures of that arm except those caused 
by the tendency of the old style safety to 
slip out of place and possibly that of the 
link-pins to break. And these were minor 
defects. The takedown feature adds great- 
ly to convenience, but not to certainty of 
action. 

Mr. Streit charges me with “venom” in 
Nos. 7 and 8, though he does not answer 
the questions. He cannot deny that there 
was self-evident misrepresentation in that 
report. Is it “venom” to point that sort of 
thing out? In No. 10 he says, “probably 
115 shots could easily be fired in one min- 
ute.” I did not ask for probabilities. I ad- 
mit that it may be fired “at the rate” of 
115 shots per minute, but that is not what 
various agents claim. Mr. Wertman has 
proved (I should like to apologize to Mr. 
Wertman for seeming to doubt him; I in- 
tentionally did not read the Sayre articles, 
and it seemed incredible to me), that the 
Smith & Wesson revolver can be fired “at 
the rate” of 400 shots per minute. Mr. 
Streit seems to know of no instance where 
115 shots were actually fired from a Luger 
in one minute. Neither do I. Mr. Streit 
“cannot understand how anyone can ask 
such questions as” 11 and 12. That is easy 
enough. The difficulty seems to be in an- 
swering them. 

I think I can fairly charge Mr. Streit with 
bias in his answer to No. 13. I don’t think 
I am unduly patriotic, but, on the other 
hand, out of a very large number of articles 
by Mr. Streit which I have read, I have 
never seen a single word of praise from 
him for any American arms except Brown- 
ing self-loaders. As for No. 14, I am “tied 
up,” as Mr. Streit puts it, by experience. I 
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should like to know, however, what he con- 
siders more reliable than the Smith & Wes- 
son or Colt. 

Mr. Streit admits No. 15 and denies No. 
16, but does not explain. No. 17 he dodges 
by instancing revolving magazines, which 
are, of course, not in point. Nos. 19 and 
20 he dodges, and from his answer it is im- 
possible to tell whether he admits or denies 
them. No. 21 he admits, but he passes 
over No. 22 in silence, and I am going to 
repeat it. “Is it not true that this defect 
(lack of stopping-power) can be remedied 
by increasing the calibre and charge, but 
that a pistol whose action is uncertain— 
which sometimes fails to repeat properly, 
would be infinitely worse than a pistol 
which lacked stopping-power, but repeated 
surely and invariably?” 

If Mr. Streit believes, as he claims, that 
the self-loading pistol is perfectly reliable, 
why need he be afraid to answer this ques- 
tion? His silence seems significant. 

Mr. Streit bunches Nos. 23-29. If he 
is disposed to split hairs about what oper- 
ates a self-loading pistol, I should like to 
ask him what recoil is, and to refer him to 
Mr. Greener’s definition. 

He also would do well to read page 250 of 
Mr. Carlin’s excellent little treatise on “The 
Theory of Rifle Shooting,” in “Guns, Am- 
munition and Tackle” (New York and Lon- 
don, 1904). If one desires to be technically 
correct he will distinguish between breech- 
pressure, which is a force, and recoil, which 
is exactly synonymous with “kick” and is 
the resultant backward motion of the gun. 
This is drawing it pretty fine, but Mr. Streit 
started it. His remarks on the way self- 
loading pistols operate are fearful and won- 
derful. I do not pretend to know much 
about it, and experience and horse-sense are 
responsible for what I have learned, but it 
seems from what Mr. Streit says that in 
spite of his admittedly far greater experi- 
ence and opportunities, he cannot have been 
a very close observer. If the barrel and 
breech bolt are going to move as far as 
they must to function the arm, of course 
they must move that entire distance while 
the pressure (not recoil) lasts. The point 
is that they must move at tremendous 
speed, and if for any reason they do not 
reach their rear-most position before the 














pressure ceases—an short 


inconceivably 
space of time—the arm fails to repeat. I 


reiterate that the breech-pressure, not the 
recoil, functions the arm. It is absurd to 
pretend that the moving parts of any pis- 
tol are heavy enough to acquire any mo- 
mentum of their own, particularly when 
they are acting against the combined 
strength of the main and retractor springs. 

I do not call a recoil spring a mainspring. 
Mr. Streit seems to be talking about the re- 
tractor spring, whose existence, a little 
later, he denies. And I think he will find 
very few people who agree with him that 
“there is more variation in high-pressure 
smokeless cartridges than in any other 
cartridges.” He misses the point, also, that 
in case an automatic pistol fails to repeat, 
two hands are necessary to start it again, 
providing it is not permanently disabled. 
This is unusual and unexpected by the 
shooter, and takes time when it can least be 
spared. Frequently, especially in the case 
of a trooper, the other hand is occupied and 
cannot be used. 

If Mr. Streit means to say in No. 30 that 
the mainspring of the automatic is not com- 
pressed with a tremendous jerk, how does he 
imagine that the arm is cocked? And I 
am sorry that he says in No. 33: “There is 
no retractor or retractor-spring.”” I never 
said that there was a retractor, but the Colt 
Company in their correspondence, their cir- 
cular and their catalogues call the spring 
that loads the arm and closes the action, 
which Mr. Streit terms “recoil spring,” and 
mistakenly charges me with calling “main- 
spring,” retractor spring. The recoil spring 
is a much less important part of the mech- 
anism, as the .32 Browning Colt has a re- 
tractor spring, but no recoil spring. As for 
what he says of the springs of the single- 
action Army Colt, I thought that gun was 
practically fool-proof. It almost invariably 
stands up under shocking abuse. Can any- 
one explain which spring he means? 

Mr. Streit craftily refuses to discuss 
crystallization oof main and _ retractor 
springs, and goes on to say in No. 36 that 
“with the automatic pistol as it is made to 
day there are fewer failures than with the 
best revolvers of today.” This ridiculous 


assertion is exactly as true as that “there is 
no retractor-spring.” 
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Mr. Streit attempts to evade Nos. 37 and 
38. The point is clearly brought out in 
the questions. In No. 39 he shows total ig- 
orance of the effects of the use of metal 
patched bullets. I certainly did not mean 
erosion. In No. 40 he again dodges the is- 
sue. I asked if the retractor spring would 
have resistance enough to force a cartridge 
into a chamber heated and 
rapid firing. 


expanded by 
In No. 41 he says: 
cape of gas between the barrel and cylin- 
der of a Colt or Smith & Wesson pistol 
takes off fully twenty-five per cent. of the 
velocity and after they have been used a 
while they frequently lose forty per cent.” 
Mr. Streit is in very serious error, indeed. 


“The es- 


The loss of velocity is a small fraction less 
As for the 
of wear, two of my six-shooters afford some 
light. One is a Colt, single-action Navy, 
Model 1843, stamped “Address Sam’! Colt, 
New York City,” on the barrel, originally 
.36 caliber muzzle-loader, vut converted to 
use the .38 Long Colt in 1872, factory num- 
ber, 62326. I have had its barrel cut off so 
that it is now five and a half inches long. 
This arm has had sixty years of 
ingly hard use. I also have a 6% inch .38 
Special, 1905, Smith & Wesson, which I 
bought last December and have used little. 
When exactly the same cartridge is used, 
comparative penetration in the same set of 
boards and at the same time is a fair test 
of the comparative velocity of two different 
arms. Using the U. M. C. black powder .38 
Long Colt in each, there was no perceptible 
difference in their penetration, in spite of 
the smaller bore and extra inch of barrel 
on the Smith & Wesson. How Mr. 
Streit account for that? 

In 42, 43, 44 Mr. Streit falls into the com- 
mon error that because the automatic is 
easier to shoot it is more accurate. 


than eighteen per cent. effect 


exceed- 


does 


In No. 45 Mr. Streit shows his ignorance 
of the clip loading device used in the Web- 
ley-Fosbery automatic revolver, which 
might easily be applied to any tip-up or 
swing-out cylinder six-shooter. No _ self- 
loading pistol can be reloaded more rapidly 
than the Webley-Fosbery revolver—those 
using detachable magazines, which must be 
removed when empty, as the Browning-Colt 
and Luger, not nearly so quickly. 
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As for No. 46, degustibus mon disputan- 
dum, and I deny every allegation in No. 47, 
except that the automatic pistol may (when 
it happens to work) be fired more rapidly, 
is flatter, may be reloaded with full maga- 
zines (the revolver may have its chambers 
reloaded simultaneously, so that this is no 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been rather 
interested, amused and a little 
bored by the “Haines discussion.” I have 
just returned from a photographic trip with 
Mr. Horace Kephart and Mr. J. B. Ander- 
son in the Great Smoky mountains in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and on the trip I 
took some pains to “try out” several rifles 
and side arms. 


somewhat 


I do not pretend to be an infallible shot 
with anything (except knife and fork) but 
I believe I can help “boil down” a great 
deal of this discussion. 


One of your correspondents cited about 
400 reasons why an automatic pistol is a 
menace tothe public health; another states 
that a “double action crank” is hateful in 
the eyes of the Lord, and a third arises from 
the effete East and jumps on a man who 
uses his thumb for a windlass to cock his 
gun—all of which amuses the casual reader. 
As a matter of fact there are grains of truth 
in many things they have to say, and their 
opinions are entitled to respect—provided 
they remember that after all they are only 
opinions. 

Now I don’t expect anybody to agree to a 
blessed thing I have to say on this subject 
but I shall give my opinion of these various 
arms, as I have formed it from their use. 

The question of accuracy, which is often 
raised, may be settled briefly—they are all 
far more accurate than the average man is 
capable of demonstrating. If they were all 
the same calibre and used the same cart- 
ridge, the results would be practically the 
same so far as accuracy is concerned. The- 
oretically the velocity, energy and penetra- 
tion would be slightly in favor of the auto- 
matics, because of the leakage of gas be- 


tween the cylinders and barrels of the re 
volvers. 
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advantage) and has no joint between cylin- 
der and barrel. 

Mr. Streit advises me “not to swim 
against the current.” If Mr. Streit is a fair 
representative of the current, I won’t need 
to swim. I shall wade, and I do not anti- 
cipate getting my shoes very wet. 

P. DE ANGELIS. 


I dislike the shape of the Colt automat- 
ics. They feel clumsy to me and I cannot 
use them with the certainty I do other 
guns. They would be excellent riot arms. 
The .32 calibre particularly is an ideal pocket 
weapon. It is flat and so shaped that it 
may be carried in a top-coat or Van Bibber 
pocket without bulging and its weight is not 
objectionable. The .45 calibre possesses no 
especial advantage over the cylinder guns 
and is far inferior to them in ease of han- 
dling. The hammer sticks out like a sore 
thumb and is a nuisance generally. The 
mechanism of the Colt automatic is simple 
and not likely to get out of order, and to one 
who does not object to their shape and feel, 
will prove very satisfactory weapons. 

The .38-calibre Colt Service revolver is an 
excellent gun. The manufacturer’s chief 
claim to superiority is, I believe, that it will 
stand more hard knocks than any other gun 
and still be serviceable. This is true with- 
out question. The various parts are suffi- 
ciently loose to permit of the accumulation 
of considerable rust or powder residue with- 
out locking the action. The escape of pow- 
der smoke, grains and gas between the cyl- 
inder and barrel, covers one’s hands with 
dirt before he has fired a half-dozen rounds 
and makes the gun filthy. This may be an 
advantage but I can’t see it. Any man who 
can’t keep a well-made, accurately adjusted 
piece of mechanism clean ought to carry a 
blunderbuss. One of my friends used my 
Colt to tack up his pelts, and muttered 
something about filing down the spur of the 
hammer so he could use it as a screw-driver. 
It is indeed an all-round gun. 

The .38-calibre Smith & Wesson Special is 
the most beautifully finished, accurately ad- 
justed revolver that has ever been made. 
There is nothing in this country, England 
or the continent which compares with it for 
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a moment in these qualities. I have carried 
mine in all weathers, climates and condi- 
tions of society and it is as good to-day as 
it was when it left the factory. It is per- 
haps needless to say that it is part of my 
religion to clean my guns before I go to bed 
if they have been used, and to give them 
an occasional rub even if they haven’t been 
used. 

In my opinion the double-action feature 
in both the Colt and Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers is a mechanical device of doubtful 
utility. I am free to admit that I cannot hit 
a flock of barns with them using them 
double-action. I presume there are men 
who can make “hip shots” and all the rest 
of it with a double-action revolver as such, 
but their senses of direction, force and time 
are much more acute than mine. 

The .30-caliber Luger is the gun par ex- 
cellence for target shooting and general 
hunting purposes. Its only drawback is the 
difficulty with which it is carried because of 
its shape. The average man can do credit- 
able work with a Luger with very much less 
practice than with any other gun. The 
poise, tapering barrel, better sights and 
slight recoil recommend it strongly. It is 
not a good “belt gun” because no holster 
can be made for it which will permit of its 
being rapidly drawn. It is very well made, 
beautifully rifled and as reliable as any gun 
on the market. Of course it will not stand 
the “Colt wear.” It is so easily cleaned 
that there is absolutely no reason why it 
shou'd be subjected to such outrages. 

The liability of breakage in all the guns 
is about the same. The Luger is so easily 


taken apart that a broken firing pin or 
spring can be immediately replaced. I al- 
Ways carry extra plungers and springs for 
any gun I take into the woods, and in the 
city they are of little importance. 

So mich for the guns themselves. It 
seems to me that some of your correspond- 
ents lose sight of the fact that some of their 
results in “hard-hitting,” “velocity” and 
“penetration” are due to the cartridge used 
and not the gun. 

One’s selection of any commodity is usual- 
ly a matter of individual taste, influenced 
largely by the work the article will be re- 
quired to do. I do not think a gun is an ex- 
ception. I think a .45 Colt strapped to one’s 
hip ould create adverse comment “up town” 
in New York City, and on the other hand, 
if I were in the Sierras and a man pointed 
a .32-calibre hammerless Smith & Wesson a’ 
me I should feel very much like spanking 
him. 

If I am called to a strange part of the city 
at night I slip a .32 Colt Automatic into my 
pocket; if I go on a trip into the woods or 
mountains I take a Luger; if I were the sher- 
iff of a tough county, where a quick draw 
would decide things, I would weara .3 
bre Smith & Wesson Special in a low-necked 
peek-a-boo holster. And if any genius can 
dig me up anything better for the work I 
have to do he gets my money without ar- 
gzument. 

Let’s everybody help the Haines model 
and then everybody will be happy—but don’t 
let some of us forget that we all don’t have 
to buy ’em. 


8-cali- 


WILFRED TAYLOR, M. D. 


RIFLE SIGHTING AND RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several years ago 
I came to the conclusion that in our mod- 
ern high power rifles we had an arm that— 
when all conditions were right—would leave 
little to be desired in the way of accuracy. 
Universally, riflemen have studied the re- 
quirements needed, and to-day it seems to 
me that we have very nearly arrived at a 
point v.here we may safely lay aside black 
powder and lead bullets. 

Not long ago a young man of the name of 
Williams, living in a neighboring town, 


brought a .303 Savage to me to “sight in” 
for him. The rifle was equipped with a 
Lyman No. 1 rear and Sheard front sight. 
We both shot the arm at the same target, 
and I soon had the sights so it was shooting 
center but high, at the top of the bullseye, 
in fact, but this I did not alter, as I have 
found that high power rifles shoot higher 
with a rest than they do off-hand, and think 
a hunting rifle should shoot right in the cus- 
tomary position. We soon noticed that we 
were making groups in different places on 
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the target, and as my group began to look 
good to me, I admonished him to beware of 
my group, which he was fortunately able 





to avoid. The shooting was at sixty yards, 
rest, U. M. C. factory loads, soft-point bul- 
Target No. 1—5 shots, 60 yds 


rest, U. M. C. loads 


factory 





lets. I enclose my group of five shots (tar- 
get No. 1), which I cut out 
his shots out. 


so as to leave 
The trigger pull bothered him 
or I feel sure his shots would have grouped 
very nearly as close as mine. The rifle had 
to be held very firmly, as the release of the 
trigger would throw us off. This rifle had 
a beautiful cut of rifling, the I have 
ever seen in a factory-made barrel—deep, 
narrow lands, good taper and choke, and 
was finished very smooth, so there was lit- 
tle trouble from fouling. 
could mention were the 
barrel. 


best 


The only faults I 
pull and light 


A few days after, Mr. Ireland was going 
to the city, and I told him to select a .303 














































Target No. 
a .303 Savage at 50 yds; 
(actual size). 


2.—Six shots with 
rest 


Savage for me, as I wanted to knew more 
about the rifle as now turned out by the fac- 
tory. He pushed a bullet through about a 
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dozen different barrels, to the amazement 
of the clerks, before he found one that suited 
him, and brought it to me. In sighting this 
rifle I fired twenty-eight shots; Mr. Ireland 
only fired two, as he declared the trigger 
pull too much for him. Of the twenty-eight 
shots I fired, twenty-four would have hit the 
size of a dime; four of them I got off from 
the effects of the pull, but called every one 
of them at the crack of the gun. I enclose 
six consecutive shots fired at this time (the 
only time I ‘have tried the rifle) and ft was 
the poorest group of the lot. (Target No. 2, 
fifty yards, rest; Marble rear peep and ap- 
erture front sight; Savage cartridges, fac- 
tory soft-point bullets.) Target No. 3 I made 
at sixty yards, rest, with a Schoyen muzzle- 





Target No. 3 
33 Schoyen 
rest; 


shots 
rifle at 60 
actual size. 


with 
yds.; 


loading target rifle belonging to Mr. Ireland, 
that weighs about fourteen pounds; .33 cali- 
bre, rear peep and globe front sights, aper- 
ture disk, load same as recommended by Mr. 
Schoyen. This (No.3) target is about the 
average that I have been able to do with 
the Schoyen rifle and also is about the same 
as I have made with Stevens-Pope .32-40 
muzzle-loader owned by Mr. Irwin of this 
place. The best I have ever made with these 
two muzzle-loaders has never been better 
than those made with these two Savage 
.303 rifles. The recoil of both these new 
.3038s was very light as compared to the old 
models. But one must take care of the metal 
fouling, and this can not be managed unless 
the barrel is cut smooth—at least this is my 
experience. L. C. READ. 

Colfax, Wash, 
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AFTER SEEING HARDY SHOOT WITH 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have become so 
interested in the discussion regarding the 
proposed new swing-out single action that I 
must make my confession. 

I have always been enthusiastic over fire- 
arms, especially the revolver, and have al- 
ways tried to keep in touch with the latest 
thing out in this line. I have always favored 
the double action, but the strong argument 
produced in favor of the single action has 
had its effect on me. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing a demonstration in the way of fancy 
rifle, revolver and shotgun shooting, by Cap- 
tain A. H. Hardy, who represents the Peters 
Cartridge Company. The rapid and accurate 
work he does with all kinds of firearms is 
almost incredible. I was especially inter- 
ested in his revolver work. 

The breaking of two small pieces of brick 
ten feet apart and twenty feet from him, 
using a six-shooter in each hand and firing 
both simultaneously was certainly not an 
easy stunt. He would then shoot with re- 
volver in any position and with either hand; 
cut a card in two edgewise; put six bullets 
through a small spot one inch in diameter 
at twenty feet; hit objects thrown into the 
air, etc. 

After his exhibition several of us who were 
anxious to see more of it and wished to ac- 
knowledge our appreciation, made ourselves 
known to Mr. Hardy, who treated us with 
great courtesy. 

I had read an account in Outdoor Life 
some time before, which quoted some of 
Wild Bill’s stunts with the six-shooter, and 
one of them I doubted. It was the hitting 
of a tin can three times while it was in the 
air, once with left hand and twice with right, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life and a real rifle crank 
I wish to contribute a few words to the 


wise. I think we are all entitled to all we 
can get. I have always had a brotherly 
feeling toward riflemen, and because a man 
doesn’t use the same kind of a gun that I 
do it is certainly no cause for ill-feeling. 
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iS CONVERTED. 


so I was anxious to find out. I asked Mr. 
Hardy if he would do some more revolver 
shooting for us after supper, and he said he 
would be only too glad to. 

At a time agreed upon we all met and 
walked down the railroad track until out of 
the city limits. One of the party had brought 
a basket of broken bricks, bottles, etc. 
Hardy began by shooting flying objects, and 
would hit about eight out of ten small pieces 
of brick or coal. He then had them thrown 
across his line of fire, explaining that this 
was much more difficult, but he hit about 
as many in this manner. i,ext an assistant 
threw up washers, which he hit with great 
regularity. 

He then shot at cards edgewise and fif- 
teen feet from him, cutting seven in two out 
of ten shot at. 

I then sprung my story of Wild Bill’s 
stunt, hitting a can three times in the air; 
and he said it could be done, but might re- 
quire several trials. He was. successful, 
however, the second trial, and I was satis- 
fied. 

We then paced off fifty yards and he put 
six shots through the botiuom of a pie-pan 
which was aboutt nine inches across. This 
was done very quickly. 

We all left convinced that Hardy could 
shoot some, and that a single action gun was 
good enough. If they get out the new pro- 
posed single action, I will agree to take six 
of them and run my chances on disposing 
of them. 

E. L. Stevenson’s article in your August 
number, “Let Every Man Have a Gun of 
His Choice,” is certainly a good one and 
should have its effect on the knockers. 

H. A. SPOONER. 


FROM MR. FULTON. 


‘ 


He has his views on guns, ammunition, and 
everything else and so have you. I have read 
some pretty hot shots from one to another 
and really I don’t like to see it—for men 
who shoot well are generally a pretty good 
sort of “cusses.” 

Game of all kinds is getting so scarce that 
in a short time none of us will have very 
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much use for a gun. Personally I would 
like to see laws passed to prohibit shooting 
anything for a term of years, and give the 
game a chance to stock up the fields and 
forests; I mean game of every description. 
For big game, about all we poor devils can 
do is to sit still and envy those who have 
the “long green” to take those big, long 
hunts, and let them tell us about it when 
they get back. I am on the road all the 
time and carry my arsenal with me. As 
often as possible I get out for target prac- 
tice, which is only a slight consolation. 

New, I'll try and tell you what I have 
had in my mind for a good long time: I 
don’t think the true power of the .22 has 
ever been brought out, and I would like to 
see the Winchester people make a .22 steel 
and metal-patch cartridge—of course smoke- 
less powder—and a rifle to shoot same. I 
like their model ’94 full magazine; it could 
be made smaller and lighter to shoot this 
ammunition; and, in my estimation, it would 
make a perfect small gun. 

I carry with me my choice, that I had 
made by the Winchester factory—a .25-35— 
and I can’t imagine a more perfect gun; 
if I could, I'd have one. I killed a 425- 
pound bear with it and two mountain lions 






Editor Outdoor Life:—I beg tosubmit the 
following information, which may be of 
some service to owners of 1890 model Win- 
chesters, made for .22 longs only: Ina 
trade I recently came into possession of a 
gun of the above description. 
ing it well 


After clean- 
I proceeded to see where I 


could puncture a %-inch ring target at 25 








Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
great interest all that has been written in 
Outdoor Life on the three-sided discussion, 
single against double action revolvers, and 
the revolver versus the automatic pistol. 

I have much respect for all the argument 
advanced on two sides of this question and 
it is not through fear that somebody will 





A TRICK THAT MAY BE OF VALUE. 


MR, BRYANT LIKES THE SINGLE ACTION MIGHTY WELL. 





to my entire satisfaction. 


I know some of 
the big-bore boys will call me “pipey” for 
tackling a bear with that size rifle; but, fel- 
lows, my great delight in hunting is in get- 
ting close to my game, and knowing where 


I am putting my bullets. As far as smash- 
ing power and mushrooming is concerned 
I have never had one cartridge fail to do 
its duty. I am always satisfied with factory- 
loaded shells. 

For revolvers, if the majority want the 
Haines single action, I hope they will get 
it; if it doesn’t prove the best gun in the 
world they will be satisfied, because they 
got what they wanted. I have an automatic 
.388 which I think, naturally, is perfect, and 
the way it shoots is something great. It 
has never failed once to work. 

If any of my brother rifle cranks see any 
merit in the .22 ammunition and rifle I have 
mentioned, I would be pleased to hear from 
them through Outdoor Life—and, who 
knows! we may have a new gun on the 
market that would prove an_ excellent 
small bore gun for game—and a perfect 
target rifle. I hope the ball will be kept 


rolling and that we will be able to see this 
gun and ammunition in the market soon. 
S. FULTON. 


WILL 


Not 


yards. one shot out of fifteen or 
twenty was better than the 15 ring. This 
looked discouraging, so I made a hickory 
plug as long as the difference in length be- 
tween a .22 short and a .22 long, and in- 
serted it in the carrier so the gun would 
handle .22 shorts. Then I shot seven times 
as follows: 25, 24, 25, 24, 15, 19, 21. 


POOR SHOT. 


mislead someone else that I submit the fol- 
lowing: 

The sportsman in general, like the 
farmer, has been compelled to use such im- 
plements as the factories desired to furnish 
him. I doubt if there is a weapon on the 


market whose manufacture was requested 
by as many intelligent revolver users as the 
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Haines model. I presume the Colt company 
will finally bring out this model. 

I met several ranch owners while down 
in southwest New Mexico who gave as one 
of their objections to the deupble action that 
they were afraid of discharging them some- 
time when they hastily jerked them from 
their holsters. The .38 caliber Colt auto- 
matic was quite commonly used at that 
place and there I got an opportunity to ex- 
amine and test them. I found their range 
and accuracy excellent and greatly admired 
their fine trigger pull. All the dissatisfac- 
tion I ever heard concerning them was that 
while using soft-point bullets, the lead would 
shave off against the side of the chamber 
and sometimes cause trouble. Deer, bob- 
cats and coyotes are often killed with these 
weapons down there. 

On my first trip to the Sierra Madre 
mountains of Old Mexico I took a .41 caliber 
Colt New Police revolver. Like a 
many others, I supposed I was buying 


good 
a 


re 
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volver as a weapon of defense and judged 
that the double action had advantages over 
the single action, especially if one hand was 
but I 
learned that most ail hunters in the 
are on the offense and not 
should choose their weapons 
This was true, I found, when waging war on 
the rattlesnakes, 


not free or put out of use; soon 
woods 
defense and 


accordingly. 


rabbits, 
and in several other places when the 


mountain quail, 
occa- 
sion hardly justified the use of my rifle. My 
carried a .38-40 Colt Bixley 
which I found suited me much beiter. 

I never tried to work the double action 
of my revolver but once, whereon I suc- 
ceeded in placing two shots out of a possi- 
ble six in the side of a salt barrel. 


guide model, 


My only 
objection to the automatic pistol is the auto- 
matic portion. I believe the perfect side 
weapon will be a magazine pistol, but 
to be loaded by the recoil of same. 


STEPHEN O. BRYANT 


not 


THE .22 WINCHESTER CENTER FIRE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If Mr. 
wants a more powerful .22 calibre rifle I 
would suggest the .22 Winchester center 
fire, using 13 grains powder and a 45-zrain 
bullet with muzzle velocity of 1,481 feet per 
second; non-crimped cartridges $15 per 
1,000, but but by using Ideal reloading tools 


E. F. Bird 


THINKS WELL OF THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have examined 
the cut of the proposed .35 caliber cartridge 
for the ’92 model Winchester in the Sep- 
tember number of Outdoor Life, and think 
a new cartridge built on those lines would 
be very popular. It could be sold much 
cheaper than the .30-30, would have very 
nearly the same muzzle energy and on ac- 
count of its larger calibre would fully equal 
the .30-30 in killing power. he trajectory 
would not be as flat as the .30-30, but the 
difference up to 300 yards would 
very much. 

The cost of manufacturing this rifle would 
be very small. The action of the gun would 
not have te be changed in the least. It 
would be the ideal gun fer all game under 
moese and grizzly bear. I would not recom- 
mend the .30-30 as a bear gun, notwithstand- 


not be 


and Austin powder, can reload she 
ten to twenty times each at an 
30 cents per 100—about 


short. 


lis from 
expense of 
the price of .22 
I consider it for all purposes (not 
including large game) the best gun made in 
the United States. 

W. H. MATTHEWS. 


PROPOSED NEW .35 CARTRIDGE. 


ing the fact that some very larg 
have been killed by the .30-30. The proposed 
new cartridge would certainly be as effect- 
ive as the .30-30. 

The larger bullet of the .35 calibre would 
not be as easily deformed by the tubular 
magazine. This is a serious fault in 
Winchester and Marlin rifles in the 
.30 calibres. The next step is the ’95 model 
Winchester; the box magazine does not de- 
form the cartridges. But there are no me- 
dium power cartridges to fit that rifle; the 
.00-40 is a very powerful cartridge, but it 
is the smallest size you can get in the ’95 
model. This new cartridge would be a very 
popular size in a light and durable 
and I think the Winchester people 
do well to adopt it. 


grizzlies 


both 


.25 and 


rifle, 
would 


J. C. ANDERSON. 
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“GIVE THE SINGLE ACTION A SHOW,” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Rifle and 
Trap Department of Outdoor Life the re- 
volver discussion has interested me so that 
I find it necessary to join the “bunch,” not 
as a “knocker,” 
moter.” 

Having been an officer of the law and hav- 
ing had all kinds of characters to deal with 
I have found it necessary to become familiar 
with firearms. For protection, in my esti- 
mation, the double action is a fine thing, if 
you are close enough; but it requires much 
practice to hit anything at any distance when 
used as a double action. 


however, but as a “pro- 


That the single action men are right and 


SAYS MR. BOYLE. 


will win out is evidenced by the fact that 
several experts have endorsed it. The 
double action men ask for records at rapid 
fire work made with the single action; at 
present there is not a single action on the 
market that one can handle with rapidity, 
on account of balance, of shape, of hammer, 
etc., but when the new gun comes out we 
will talk to you. 

Why the double action advocate should 
“knock” the proposed action is a 
conundrum to me. We are not going to stop 
the manufacture of the double action. 

J. W. BOYLE, 
Chief of Police, Huron, 8S. D. 


single 


WOULD ENLIGHTEN MR. SCHWARZ. 


Mr. Edatur:—I see by the Sept. number 
of Outdoor Life thet Mister T. E. Schwarz 
wants to no about Rifuls—He doesent want 
tu heer frum them experts but frum the 
commin peepul. Well, rifuls is dangrous. I 
remembur whot a woman sed wuns about 
guns. She sed Guns is a dangrous wepun 
without lock, stock ur barl. Her husband 
uset to lick her with the ram-rod. 

But tu give yure reeders sum _ advis: 
Never carry the gun with the muzzil pinted 
toward you. It isn’t wize to use the gun 
when tryin to pint out yur frens. They mite 
git mad. It is not the bes way tu carry a 


THE GRAND WESTERN 


Denver made the boast that she would run 
the largest shoot ever held west of the Mis- 
souri river, and she has made good. Noth- 
ing more could be desired to add to the bril- 
liant success of this affair. We had in at- 
tendance the big notables of the powder and 
gun manufacturing business, and we had 
here also the men whose names shine bright- 
est in national trap shooting circles. We 
were favored with ideal weather, a most 
beautiful shooting grounds (the shooting be- 
ing done from the bank of Berkeley lake), 
and a most cordial good feeling among the 
shooters and all those in attendance. More 
amateurs attended this shoot than any tar- 
get tournament ever before held in the 


loded gun by its muzzil draggin the Stock 
thru the bresh. Mister Schwarz wants tu no 
about the diabolick career of a bullit. I 
cant tell him about that caus I never stopt 
one in its coarse so dont no whut thay du 
when riled. The turms .30-30 and .25-20 an 
s0 on meen that wen a feller 30 years ole 
shoots anuther by meestake, takin him fur 
a dear he should hev thurty years fur it, 
and so on. I doan no whut thet ere .303 
meens—It looks kinder meen an Savage. 
But I mus stop fer my time is limited So 
good-by Yures truely, 
A. HAY SEED. 


HANDICAP AT DENVER. 


And that means more than 
words would suggest. It means 
the wholesome outpouring of that class of 
shooters which we want to get at—a class 
which should be encouraged by every possi- 
ble means; a class who put up their own 
money to come to such a meet, and whose 
attendance at such an affair therefore means 
pure interest in the sport. The attendance 
(312) came within a dozen or so of being tne 
largest ever before appearing at any kind 
of target shoot in this country. This sounds 
good for Denver and the men responsible for 
the affair—than whom none deserve as much 
praise as A. E. McKenzie, the real father of 
the affair—-the man with a hobby—and that 


United States. 
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hobby was to see the greatest shoot ever 
held in the West pulled off in Denver. 

The big plums for which the shooters 
were striving were the Grand Western Han- 
dicap, the Preliminary Handicap, the High 
Amateur Average and the High Professional 
Average. These were won as follows: 


Grand Western Handicap. 
Yards. 
ss on Geener ....88 BB 3B. 3 WB 
R. E. Thompson...19 19 20 19 19 
G. G. Pickett 2 20 18 19 


18—97 

20—97 

20—97 
Shoot Off Grand Western Handicap. 

W. R. Crosby, 18 out of 20; R. E. Thomp- 
son, 16 out of 20; G. G. Pickett, 17 out of 20, 

PRELIMINARY HANDICAP—W. W. 
Shemwell, 97 out of 100. 

HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE—Harry G. 
Taylor, 292 out of 300. 

HIGH PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE—W. 
R. Crosby, 298 out of 300. 

It will be seen that Crosby, Thompson and 
Pickett tied in this event. In the shoot-off 
Crosby won by ascore of 18 outof20. W. R. 
Crosby, the winner, is a famous trap shot. 
He holds the Hazard Trophy, won at Kan- 
sas City, the Dupont live bird championship 
cup, and the Schmelzer cup, besides dozens 
of lesser emblems. George Pickett, tue 
Denver man who tied Crosby, has been a 
crack shot for twenty years, although he is 
yet a young man. At one time he shot a 
string of 1,000 targets—100 each day—break- 
ing 978 of them. In ’91 he won the state 
championship of Colorado in a field of sev- 
enty-eight competitors. R.E. Thompson, tne 
other man who was tied for the Grand West- 
ern, is known ag the Canesville, Missouri, 
“farmer” shot, he being a rancher and tak- 
ing up shooting mere:y for pastime. He is 
a comparatively new man, having been hand- 
ling the shotgun for but four or five years. 
Only once before has he been heard from, 
and that was two years ago, when he won 
two small events at a tournament in New 
London, Iowa. 


Scores in Grand Western. 

The total scores of the shooters in 
Grand Western handicap follow: 
William H. Heer.. 94/M. H. 

W. R. Crosby 97|T. Hodges 
Cc. G. Spencer 87\G. L. Jenkins 
H. C. Hirschy 92|A. G. Kiester 
T. Shemwell... 93/Chas. Kleinhans 
. N. Ford 91|J. M. Kazeeb 
90iJ. ME. Keyes....... 
84|Charles Myers 


L. 
Guy Ward 
S. A, 
D. A, 


Huntley 
Upson 
E. W. Arnold 
H. R. Bonsor 
Cal. Callison 
B. T. Cole 

D. Deering 

H. D. 
J. W. Garrett 
Chas. Gottlieb 
R. R. Barber 
H. C. Hood 
W. S. Hoon 
Ww. 
H. W. 
GS A 


Kahler 
Young 


Dr. C. W. Carson... 


A. J. Lawton 
Geo. Maxwell 
H. Money 

R. Merill 

R. J. Maryott 
Joe Roher 
H. McMurchy 
F. C. Riehl 
F. E. 
P. 

T. E. Hubby 

F. Weatherhead 


William Veach .... 


H. G. Taylor 

R. Thompson 

H. Anderson 

M. E. Atchison 
Cc. D. Hagermann 
G. K. Mackie 

Cc. B. Adams 
Dan Bray 
3urnside 
Lindeman 

E. F. Canfor 

J. T. Skelly 
William Clayton 


R. H. Connerly.... | 
mm Grosey. ii. «93 


. H. Clay 

. V. Fisher 
Rs 

ve | 
E. 
Ben Scott 
Cap Hardy 
H. Grayhart 
F. M. Edwards 
Otto Lens 
P. J. Holohan 


Tom Hartman 
M. E. Hensler 


D. W. King, Jr.... 


B. Johnson 


. H. McCreary... 


Freeman.... 


DES <6 00 


. A. Marshall.. 


. W. McKee 
B. Monohan 


D. McKee...... 


BE. McKinsey 
93|C. H. Morton 
88|William Mercer 
91|/McMilland 


94/W. H. McGee...... 


92|McGlaughlin 
82|M. R. 
91/G. G. Pickett 
90/0. Porter 
90 |McRamsey 
95|Joe Ramiatte 
92\Chris Rarhiel 
93/C. G. Roidnour 
85|G. Remiers 
lJ. W. Roger 
87iW. F. 
D. B. Stevens . 
.'D. Sheldon 
M. Storey 
Cc. Stoner.. 
E. Scofield 
E. Shaw 
Shattuck 
H. Severson 


S. Sherman..... 


Thompson 
8|W. D. 
H. W. 
F. Warren 
iH. Waters 
IF. O. Williams 
3iF. Armstrong 
G. M. 
mR J. 
T. B. Biddson 
F. Brinson 
J. A. Blunt 
Jeff Blank 
A. A. Coralus 
. N. Clancy 
. Conoway 
. Casey 
. R. Copland 
J. T. Ceplard 
A. Curry 
. & Bee. 
R. Dearth... 
H,. Filsor.. 
B. Eaton.. 


Cc. Farnswort 


P. Fitzgcri 
E. Frazer.. 
Goering 
Il. Hagerman 
Cc. H. Happy 
L. A. Haden 
S88iC. Vanhorboch 
ID. Hougavart 
|A. L. Holter 
S7/E. Hargans 
Hughes 
91/William Hayes 


91/Dr. W. M. Jones.. 


92?|F. L. King 


McKinnen 


Scott.... 


Townson 
Vietmeyer.. 


Anderson... 
Andrews..... 
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J. Rand 
H. Sprague 


l. G@ Scranton 

ad. & THROMB... ces 
W. C. Williams.... 
Cc Bulwer .... 
a: ae. GRRTOD ices 
J. T. Downs 

A. R. Kellar 

KH. & Milis.... 
é: Be GOP... 
George Rogers 
Cc. H. Ditton.. 
Hi. McDonald 

G. W. Jenkins 
W. E. Dingmar 
J. W. Price 

L. J. Capps 

E. D. Chadi 

A. G. Adelman 

G. A. Burt _— 
W. R. Baung’d'r 
W. T. Boorings.. 
oT se. Jn 
Fr. T. Cornerly.. 
P. L. Collins.... 
SS ae 
D. Elliott 
DeLee: nebees 
H. Fairoppe 

EF. M. Gooden 

= & Grass... 
A. Gregory 

A. C. Holmes 

D. Houser 


93 


a2 
Jo 


SS 


8S 


Si 


H. 


c 
B 


1 
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Knight...... 


Kennedy... 


in ulimann 


i. ee, oc wae 
A. Hagerman... 
Dm. SRRGR ss 0aste 
BM. SGP cvscose 
Lei h eeeeee 
s. McHenry 
] See scones 
i See sewes 


4 Matlock.... 


M 


artins 


A. Matteson 


} 
y 
i 


I 


mn 


H 


H. Reno 


T 


Ww 


F 


Cc 


R. Mury 


REVORS 2. cceie 
UWeOeNnS .ceeee 
Planck...... 


SO eee 
eee: secees 


1iorpe 
Tinnen 
Wodey 
Walton 


84 
79 
91 


91 


R. W. Clancy was the youngest shooter on 


grounds, 


He 


score of 93. 


The Preliminary 
This event was won by W. W 
of Salt Lake City (but formerly of Colorado 
Springs), by a score of 97 out of 100. 
full scores in this event follow: 


and 


his 


Yard 

Names rise T’l 
~. ee Berer....818- 
W. R. Crosby...21 91 
C. G. Spencer...21 95 
H. C. Hirschy...20 8&9 
R. R. Barber...20 sy 
D> BM Peré....2886 s7 
R. O. Vicker....20 91 
W. Huff -2-30 88 
T. E. Hubby...20 8&8 
S. A. Huntley...20 9: 
Cc. D. Planck...20 92 
H. G. Taylor...20 92 
L. Wade .20 90 
Guy Ward .20 87 
D. A. Upson....20 94 


work 


iC 
7ht 


& if - 


shooting 
which time he missed every one of 100 birds), 


in the 


last June 


Handicap. 


Yard 

Names rise 
M. McKinnon...17 
4. E. McKenzie.17 
I M. Henry...17 
H tl Fe 
Dr.R.W.Murray 17 
4. W. Matteson.17 
N. McMillan ...17 
G. G. Picket...17 
Raithel es | 
 Remiatte .17 
A. Retnour..17 

J. C. Ramsel ..17 
J. D. Slusher..17 
W. F. Scott....17 
B. W. Stephens.17 


Grand 
Western Handicap, therefore, deserves men- 


started (at 


but in the Great Western Handicap he made 


. Shemwell 


The 


TT] 


73 
99 


id 
95 


80 
93 
92 
91 
90 
93 
87 
70 
91 
85 


Pe 


Yard Yard 

Names. rise T’l Names. 
C. A. Youngs...20 87|Dr. Sheldon ...17 
E. W. Arnold...19 95!C. E. Shaw ...17 
H. Bonsor .19 92|D. Shattuck mt 
‘al. Calison -19 94|N. Storey ..... 17 
B. T. Cole......19 90/L. E. Scofield. .17 
Guy Deering .19 85|/W. B.Townsend 17 
H. D. Freeman.i19 95\|Geo. Tucker one 
J. W. Garrett..19 93|/H. W. Vietm’y.17 
Chris Gottlieb .19 93/H. E. Winane..17 
Cc. D. Hagerm’n.19 80/H. O. Williams.17 
H. C. Hood .19 83!Ted Ackerman 16 
W.. S. Honn .19 83/|R. J. Anderson.16 
B. Johnson .19 88/G. M. Anderson.16 
H. W. Kohler..19 92\|A. Adelman 16 
D. W. King, Jr..19 83/F. Armstrong ..16 
Dick Lindman .19 85jJ. A. Blunk....16 
A. J. Lawton...19 94\Jeff Blanks 16 
G. K. Mackie..19 87!C. E. Biddeson.16 
Geo Maxwell 19 90;|W. Bowman 16 
Mm. BeOmOe «ces 19 96/G. A. Burt..... 16 
oh: Sn “ueebas 19 91j)A. A. Corolos. .16 
H. McMurchy 19 Ss89|F. J. Carnes...16 
Joe Roher -19 90|J. F. Colburn. .16 
F. C. Riehl 19 93/T. C. Corey ....16 
F. E. Rogers...19 92\|J. E. Copeland .16 
W. Shemwell ..19 97|/H. L. Kasey 16 
Ben Scott .19 84!D. H. Corey....16 
Wm. Veach ..19 89|D. Conoway 16 
P. C. Ward .19 89!M. Daniels 16 
F. Weather'd S me ee ea 16 
B. Adams .18 85\B.A.W.Everett. 16 
Anderson -18 87\3..S. Eastman.16 
M. E. Atchison.18 88/T. P. Fitzgerald 16 
J. Appleman 18 84|J. E. Frazier 16 
W. T. Booking.18 90\|H. W. Goelitz ..16 
Fred Bell ..... 18 91\/A. H. Goering .16 
Dan Bray ..... 18 93/C. Haffman 16 
Guy Burnside ..18 86W. J. Hughes...16 
Cc. Bolwer .18 85/A. LL. Holden...16 
F. T. Conerly..18 76|C. H. Happy...16 
E. F. Confar ..18 89/C. Vanhorboch 16 
Dr. Carson .18 94|L. A. Hayden ..16 
W. Clayton -18 89|H. Hagerman ..16 
R. H. Connely..18 89/|/E.A. Hagerman 16 
W. E. Crosby..18 92/Wm. Hays... .16 
W. H. Clay, Jr...18 82/E. Hargens .16 
Dr. E. C. Cook..18 88/V. Houser ..... 16 
Cc. F. Crosby...18 91/M. N. Jones .16 
2 Ferrers 18 93/Dr. Hougwort .16 
cS Ae 18 80/E. R. Huskett .16 
ie 18 77\J. C. Knight....16 
F. M. Edwards.18 9$2!/F. L. King .16 
Harry Foratte .18 87|M. L. Kullman 16 
wm. A. Gayhart..18 O41F. Kime ......- 16 
Cap Hardy -18 80|)W. A. Leach ...16 
R. J. Holohan..18 93/D. S. Linch.....16 
M. E. Hensler...18 90/|/H. Martins -16 
Thos. Hartman 18 89/J. McDonald ..16 
B.. Be «édaue ct 18 91/F. D. McKee ..16 
G. W. Jinkens..18 83/J. W. McKee...16 
R. J. Jackson..18 88|J. C. Myers ....16 
J. C. Johnson...18 71/Andy Mann ....16 
Cc. Kleinhaus -18 80|W. B. Miller...16 
G. W. Lewis -18 91/W. A. Matlock 16 
M. J. Maryotte.18 96|R. H. Myers ...16 
E. A. Marshall.18 76|Wm. Mercer ...16 


rise T’l 


90 
86 
92 
88 
89 


85 
91 
72 
$3 
80 
$0 
72 


90 
86 
71 
80 
85 





a 


Yard 
rise T’l 
W. H. McCrary.18 


Names. 


H. McDonald 

J. 

A. 

P. Proser 

A. Prose 

Geo. Rogers 

W. J. Rand.... 


G. A. Schroder.. 


i. 0 
R. Lancier 

ee 8 
Otto Lens 

L. G. Scranton 
R. Thompson 

J. S. Thomas 

W. C. Williams. 
H. Waters 

E .G. Wallace... 
C. Younkman .. 
W. A. Goettger. 
J. F. Beard.... 
P. J. Carnes 

R. W. Clancy... 
E. D. Chadick.. 
i. 3. COmpe ..c- 
F. Dworak : 
i oe. ee 
W. C. Dingman. 
F. D. Elliott ... 
J. H. Elsen 


C. A, Farnsw’h.17 


Fisher 


E. ; 

J. — Beer 
F. M. Gooden.. 
F. Houstan 

A. C. Holmes... 
F. Hodges 


We. Be SEEM 20s 
A. Kiester 


Sprague..15 
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Yard 
rise T’l 


Names. 
92|W. R. Mason ..16 
83\J. W. Price ....16 
$3/Orion Porter ..16 
92/B. A. Roberts ..16 
93|M. C. Ramsey .16 
94|/W. H. Reno... 
86/G. Reimers . 
92|B. S. Russell .. 
82'J. H. Sherman . 
87|W. H. Smith ... 
87\J. Sezer 

90|F. A. Sollar .... 
$4|T. C. Stoner ... 
88|W. J. Smith 

96\/E. C. Sneed .... 
89|J..M. Swen .... 
89/C. A. Thorpe .. 
73|G. Triebault ... 
$1/H. F. Tinnin .. 
86iC. W. Wolley... 
76|E. F. Walton .. 
87|L. C. Young.... 
95\J. B. Warren.. 
83|T. M. Zane ..... 
87\|J. L. Jones 

88|S. K. Plank .... 
88iG. L. Jenkins. .17 
92/C.T. Henderson 17 
86)/W. B. Kennedy 17 
76|C. H. Marten...17 
80 |W.R.Baumgard- 
Sees 
96|D. Babcock ....16 
94|S. R. Dearth. ...16 
89|H. B. Hubbard 16 
84|B. E. Metzger .16 
90|Nick Powell ...16 
83|F.H. VanBuren 16 
74/C, Rankin 


89|J. N. Lower ....16 


91 
92 
85 
89 
92 
88 
92 
94 
85 
$1 


‘es 
94 
70 
88 


Yard 
Names. rise T’l 
M. B. Kelly....17 80|\W. R. Thomas .18 90 
A. P. Kellar...17 96|J. T. Downer ..18 86 
|W. H. McGee..17 86 


As will be seen by the scores, Harry G. 
Taylor of Mecklin, South Dakota, won the 
high amateur average of the tournament, by 
a score of 292 out of a possible 300, while 
W. R. Crosby won the high professional av- 
erage with a score of 298 out of 300. 

Among the notable shooters and trades- 
men attending the shoot may be mentioned 
the following: Elmer E. Shaner, Harvey 
McMurchy, Frank Riehl, Tom Marshall, J. 
T. Skelly, Capt. A. H. Hardy, H. C. Hir- 
schey, Rollo Hikes, W. H. Heer, G. W. Max- 
well, T. E. Hubby, J W. Garrett, W. R. Scott, 
J. T. Barron, M. J. Crowley, George L. Car- 
ter and many others. 

During the shoot Capt. A. H. Hardy gave 
an exhibition of fancy marksmanship with 
rifle and pistol, which was the best ever 
seen in Denver. Captain Hardy’s greatest 
feat is to take two washers about two inches 
in diameter with paper pasted over the holes, 
throw them in the air himself and before 
they alight puncture both holes with a .22 
rifle. This he did successfully at the ex- 
hibition. Another very difficult feat which 
he accomplished was to place two bottles, 
one on top of the other, and break the 
lower one first and hit the upper one before 
it reached the ground. 


Yard 
Names. rise T’l 











Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 
game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 
rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 


peesemetion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 
ormant. 

















The Trophy Den. 
No. 2 
Nalli M. Cam, H. D. 


I'm mighty glad to see you I cannot 
Where the dickens have you been? 

Seems a whole month since Sunday, 
And yet I haven't seen 


well define the airs 
The royal fellow took, 
He blew and stamped and seemed to say— 


A sight of your old smiling face 
Nor had a “smile” between 


Here, light a good perfecto; 
Perhaps you'd like a pipe, 

Well, here is one from college days 
Yes, it looks a little ripe 

But then it’s full of fancies— 
But don’t fancy you can swipe 


It has been from camp to campus, 
Full forty times and more 

And the visions it will bring you, 
Will be an endless score, 

From the early College Widow 
To the Grisley at your door 


Now here’s some good Glenlivet, 
This is Possum Hollow best 


No, don’t you move, I'll fill your glass, 


You just sit still and rest 
For sure we now are hunting, 
A “big horn in the West.’ 


Yes, I'll tell you all about them 
Say, that’s pretty good old stuff; 
But then I like the other sort 
Where you take it in the rough, 
And hunt the big horn week days, 
Then you never get enough 


That blacktail with the lofty head, 
On Bill Williams’ run I spied; 
He protested, thought he owned it, 
And seemed so filled with pride 
That when he got my second shot, 

He simply up and died. 


I'm master of this brook. 
But when he got that second shot, 
Things had a different look. 


But then perhaps he may have thought, 
Because a “bronc” I rode, 

That didn’t show up antlers, 
With which to fight and goad, 

He could put us out of business 
In his quakenasp abode. 


I think it was his splendid horns 
That filled him up with pride, 

For upon his antlered prowess 
He seems to have relied. 

So we'll write upon his epitaph, 
“Of horns the fellow died.” 


Indeed, his horns are very fine; 
The best I ever saw; 
For points and height and symmetry, 
Show up without a flaw, 
And such another dandy pair, 
ne’er expect to “draw.” 


That whitetail over yonder 
Is an Adirondack buck; 

He wandered round Lake Albany, 
And on lily pads was stuck. 

Well, I spied him in his nied 
It was just a bit of luck. 


He was easy, very easy, 

As the saying seems to go; 
He stood there fat and “bucksome,” 

And we needed “chuck,” you know— 
Then his impudence was brazen, 

So I had to lay him low. 
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Well, we took him in our bark canoe, 
And started for the camp, 

And there we struck the tourists. 
They were mostly of the stamp 

Who could get a deer at any time; 
They saw fit to take a tramp. 


Well, these tourists got together, 
For a deer hunt made a rush: 

But the guides “were on” and planted 
Thedeer heads in the brush— 

Of all the togs you ever saw, 
That tourist bunch was flush. 


They started out in little 
And watched the shore 

And bye and bye one saw 
With many an antlered 

And he plugged it with 
Till the bullets sang a 


He never could quite understand 
What ailed his patent gun; 
Nor why the guides and hunters 

Had such a lot of fun— 
About his sporting prowess, 
And how splendid it was done 


boats 

along, 

a head 
prong, 

his smokeless 
sone. 


Well, after days of waiting, 
Some lady in the bunch, 

She told him of the little joke 
As they were eating lunch: 

He couldn't take another bite, 
But quickly made his “hunch.” 


I think a lot of that 
It shows up mighty well; 

Its curves and style are splendid 
And anyone could tell— 

That for a twelve-point whitetail 
It's deuced fine and swell. 


old head; 


OF THE WEST. 
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THREE BEARS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I left Clancy, Mon- 
tana, on the morning of May 4th, with my 
pack of hounds, which consists of a pair for 
merly owned by John Goff, the noted Colo- 
rado guide, and five young hounds, but the 
latter had never seen a bear. A light “skift” 
of snow had fallen in the night, making it 
fine tracking. After going up Warm Springs 
Gulch about twelve miles, 1 discovered the 
tracks of three bears, which proved to be a 
female and two yearlings, that had passed 
early in the morning. 

Old Drive, one of the trained hounds I 
got from Mr. Goff, who had used him in 
bear and lion hunting for six years, took the 
trail and ran it for about fifteen miles alone, 
then two of the younger dogs took the trail 
with him, the three running ten miles far- 
ther, leading into a very rough country and 
out of my hearing. I followed the trail, 
which was easy on account of the snow, to 
the head of Dutchman creek, thence cross- 


Yon mildeyed little pronghorn 
On New Mexic plains I found; 

He stopped to view my handkerchief 
And somehow hé was bound— 

To know that fluttering brightness 
But he only heard a sound. 


His yellow crossbarred pinafore, 
His black shell horn and prong 
With eyes and ears and nose alert, 
Mark him of all the throng— 
The sportiest and the gamest buck 

That to our times belong. 


You see it takes an artist 
To mount a trophy head 

And have it look like something more 
Than a lifeless lump of lead— 

It's the expert that puts life and 
In an antelope that’s dead. 


vim 


Now, that head is wild and restless, 
The ears are pricked and fine; 

The horns are good; the neck 
The eyes stand out and shine, 

And art and style and genius 
Speak out in every line. 


is 


right; 


Of course, you'll come next Sunday 
And we'll lock the cellar door 
Then I'll finish up this trophy den 
And tell the final score— 

Of every head that hangs in si 
And from Silvertip to Bobc: 
on the floor. 


trophies 


es 


IN ONE DAY. 


ing to the west side, leading to a high ridge. 
There I could hear the hounds baying in a 
thick patch of jack pines. On riding to the 
edge of the thicket I discovered a yearling 
bear in a high pine tree, but he had seen 
me and was backing down. Taking aim, I 
fired, hitting him in the shoulder. By this 
time the four young dogs that were with 
me had got to the tree and were fighting 
the bear I had just shot, which proved to 
be only crippled. Leaving my horse, I made 
my way to an opening, just in time to save 
some of my dogs from being killed, as the 
old bear, which was being tortured a few 
yards away by the three hounds that had 
followed her for several miles, made a 
charge at the dogs that were fighting the 
yearling—but not noticing me. I shot at 
her, hitting her in the back and bringing 
her to the ground. Turning on me, she 
started over a fallen tree, this giving me a 
good opening. I fired, hitting her over the 
eye and killing her instantly. 
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| 
State— | or party able to give infor- | Elk— pareve | Moose— | Trout— 
ii Ls | mation. | | te oe 
Alabama... Bae i Wallace, Jr., Huntsville ee eee Serer eR Ri REI NEY : 
Arizona |W. L. Pinney, Sec., Phoenix Closed........| Closed. oy pronase es, 6-1—9- L, 
California . | C. A. Vogeisang, San Fran’co | Closed : | ¢ —— a ae . ‘ ey -1—10- 31 
Colorado | J. M. Woodard, Com., Denver | Closed........| Closed eka ae 6-1—10- 31 20. 
& onn’cut... | Game, Com'r, Hartford ‘i “di ; 5 oe es ee wesees-| 8-81—7- -1 es ’ 
Florida ... 1C has. | GC. Megargee, Umatilla..|..............1 ede a 5 oe oe . CHES — ray } 
idaho......| W. N. Stephens, Rexburg 9-1—12-31 1. . | Closed. .......| Closed . All year | 20. 
Illinois CPRK os A. W heeler, Springfe! ae eR sey : ! Es sees 
Indiane.... |Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus : .1 5-1 5—3-2 — 
Iowa Mw s ‘Lines in, Cedar Rapids.| Closed..... | | ‘ er .. | S-l—A-].... 
Kansas.....| D. W. Travis, Pratt... xy Yee Closed | No limit... 
Kent ucky ..|Geo. G. Coulter, Frankfort..!... | . . b | , ‘ osscece 
Louisiana |F M. Miller New Orleans q SRS y.5 . Rp Ta ae ee: 
Ms sine. ....) la T. Cariton, Augusta ‘ PPLE s i0-15—12-1 1 0-0—10-1 25.. 
Mass ., | Dr. G. W. Field, « ‘apitol, Bostor ; is ie ; 4-1—§-] 
Mary. and | O. M. Dennis, Baltimore | Each County | has its " 
Mic hig an .1C. H.C hapman, Sault Ste. Maric| Closed........]..... Closed........| $-1—®-1 
Minnesota | H. G. Smith, Sec., Minneapolis.| Closed...... | 11-10—12-1 1. | 4-15—9-1... 
Mississipp i..1 Mi es Ca arroll, Yaz »” City eS PY, | “ peje ¥ ae, . , ere ss eeees 
Missourl | J. H. Rodes, Sedalle TOE SCRIBE RP EE. SOI ye ng 
sfontana | W. F. Scott, Heler Lit 2 Re” Ree PRON rE etee 
Nebraska. ..| Geo. L. Carter, Tieacks ' Closed. .......| 8-16—11-16 1...) ... .. eee) 4-1—10-1.. 
Nevada... | Game Com’r, Carson City Closed........| 9-15—11-163..|... PPE $-15—11-15... 
N Hamp. IN Wentworth Hudson Cr Closed Closed .. sie | Local laws 
N. Jersey 1B. P. Morris, Long Branch a , -| 4-1—7-15 
N. Mexico | W. E. Griffin, Santa Fe Closed _ Closed * cons of BoRb—00-85. 15. 
New York | J. D. Whish, Sec., Albany Closed. Closed Glosed........| 4-16—8-31.. 
N. Car_ ee TT G. Pearson, “Sec., Raleigh ] . ery, ES d Sig : Pp AE a ie . 
N Dake ta | Wm. McKean, Sanb orn ‘Closed ..... | Closed ",.| Closed...... A 
or 10 zu 1G. Blankner, Sec., Columbus age : + eared 3 
Oklahor Eugene Watrous, Enid Ne ee a i Closed ath a dale 
Oregon J. W. Baker, Cottage Grove Closed .... 7-15—11-1.... | 7-15—11-1 
Penn | Dr. J. Kalbfus, Sec.. H’bureg ~1—11-308..]...... al Phatiawe 
R Island. . | Jno H Flanagan, Providence | : 
S. Dakota.. | Game Com'r, Pier ;ii-1—12-1 1. | Closed URE a & Pie hs wa 
Tennessee | J. H. Acklen, Nashvi! ‘ RPE IGE: Hey ge ns 7 esse: 
Texas. .....1Col.0.C Guessaz San Antonio|.............| Closed 4 a te Fae P a ss 
Uteah.......1 Je hn n “Sharp. Salt Lake City. .| Closed........| Closed : ) ee s «ae -12-15 20. 
vermont -. |H. G. Thomas, Stowe , CET IER IK Closed | 6-1—7-31 10 ; 
‘irginia. PG L. T. Christian, Richmond ihe . ‘ f , wscseseecs ° 
Washington! John L. Riseland, Rellingham | Closed...... 9-15—11-1 1 9-15—11-1 1...| 4-1—-10-31.... 
Ww aot nz, J. H. Marcum, Huntington 1 at | ” py : 1-1—9-1 ; 
Wise — ar Jonas Swenholt, Madison ‘ ‘ “i » iy ss 1 s..., | B-1—8-15 00... 
Wyoming | D. C. Nowlin, Lender... ~ 1 9-15—11-15 2. .| 9-185—11-152..| Closed... | 6-19-30 20 















For the object of brevity and convenience the open season dates are represented by figures. For example Sept. 1 to Jan 
uary 1 being printed thus: 9-1—1. The figures in black face indicate the number of animals that can be killed in a season, 


the number of birds in a day and the pounds of fish allowed in a day. Copyright, by the Outdoor Life Publishing Oo. 














On going to the tree I found the yearling shot through the shoulder ended the bear 
dead and I dragged it to an open spot where’ family of that immediate neighborhood. 
I could get in with my horse. After tying the yearlings together and 
On returning to the old bear I heard old _ blindfolding the horse, I hung them across 
Drive barking “treed” about 200 yards below behind the saddle and tied the old bear in 
me. Going to where he was, I found another’ the saddle, arriving in Clancy the same day. 
yearling up about fifty feet in a tree, but a J. C. MAYES. 









THE NEW BUFFALO HERD. 









The offer made by the New York Zoolegi- western Oklahoma, has been accepted by the 
cal Society to the United States government government and the conditions named by the 
regarding the placing of a herd of buffaloes  seciety will be promptly met. 

on the Wichita Forest Reserve in south- It will be remembered that as an evidence 
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of this desire to aid the government in tak- 
ing steps to preserve permanently the Amer- 
ican bison from final extinction, the Zoologi- 
cal Society offered to the government, as a 
gift, a herd of between fifteen and twenty 
buffaloes, provided the government would 
fence in a suitable range on the Wichita 
Forest and Game Reserve, wherein the herd 
could be maintained without the expense 
of constant feeding. This offer was so fa- 
vorably received by the Department of Agri- 
eulture, that the Zoological Society sent an 
agent to the Wichita Forest Reserve to act 
in conjunction with the forest supervisor in 


charge of the reservation in selecting and 
recommending an area suitable to be fenced 
for buffaloes. The society’s agent, Mr. J. 
Alden Loring, acting in conjunction and co- 
operation with Supervisor Morrissey, select- 
ed an area of about twelve square miles of 
good grazing grounds, provided with perma- 
nent water and shelter from storms. Imme- 
diately upon the presentation of this report, 
the Department of Agriculture and Mr. Mad- 
ison Grant secured the insertion in the agri- 
cultural bill, which was passed, of an item 
appropriating $15,000 with which to erect 


_ the fence necessary for an enclosure for the 
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maintenance of the buffalo herd. As soon 
as the fence has been completed, the Zoologi- 
cal Society will deliver its gift buffalo herd 
in the new buffalo range. 

The New York Zoological Society desires 
it to be distinctly understood that its gift of 
a buffalo herd is prompted solely by patri- 
otic motives, and not because of the fact,— 
as has been erroneously alleged,—that the 
buffalocs in the Zoological Park are not do- 
ing well. As a matter of fact, no buffaloes 
in capitivity are in finer condition, or breed- 
ing more readily, than those in Bronx Park, 
which is to-day the largest and finest herd 
on public exhibition anywhere. 

It is conceded, however, by the Zoological 
Society, and by all authorities, 
that the American bison cannot be preserved 
from ultimate extinction and carried through 
several centuries by breeding in the close 


competent 


confinement of zoological gardens and parks. 





This noble animal can be saved only by es- 
tablishing herds on very large areas, so that 
the animals will be in a semi-wild condition 
and will thereby obtain the exercise that is 
absolutely necessary to their permanent wel- 
fare. 

It is hoped that the fencing of the Wichita 
buffalo range can be accomplished in time 
for the herd to be transferred from the New 
York Zoological Park sometime in October 
or November of the present year. It would, 
of course, be inadvisable for the animals to 
be taken from sheltered captivity and turned 
loose in a wild country in midwinter; nor 
would it be possible to move the buffaloes 
just previous to calving time in the spring, 
owing to the danger of costly accidents. 

It is hoped that the example of the Zoologi- 
cal Society in thus co-operating with the 
government in establishing another national 
buffalo herd will stimulate other owners of 
buffaloes to do likewise. 


THE EUROPEAN SKYLARK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a clipping 
from the New York Sun of August 12, 1906, 
in answer to my inquiry. I was informed 
three or four years ago by Mr. C. F. Pfluger, 


Portland, Oregon, who was one of the club 
who imported the skylark to Oregon in 
in 1889, that the bird had penetrated east 
of the Cascade Mountains and was rapidly 
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spreading eastward. It would interest thou- 
sands, if some of your readers in eastern 
Oregon or Idaho would tell us how far east- 
ward the bird had been heard. 

The skylark can be imported from Europe 
to New York City for $1.50 per pair, male 
and female. If the states of the plains east 
of the Rocky Mountains would import a few 
hundred every year, his song would soon 
be heard from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean. The skylark loves an open, 
treeless country. EDWARD K. CARR. 


The clipping follows: 

The European skylark (Alauda arvensis) 
was brought to the vicinity of Brooklyn over 
fifty years ago. How far has the bird spread 
over the country? It was naturalized at Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1889; in the seventeen years 
that have elapsed it has spread over Oregon 





and into California and Washington.—E. K. 
Carr. 


Good news of one of the most tuneful of 
all the smale fowles that maken melodie. 
It has not done so well from its Brooklyn 
place of liberation. The first birds freed 
passed from notice in their first season and 
seem never to have been heard from. Sev- 
eral pair of English larks were freed in 187 
in Flatbush. They have not spread, but 
they do seem to have just managed to hold 
on. Scarcely a year has passed without 
some report of the singing of the lark in 
the outskirts of Brooklyn, but the birds must 
be very few. For a fortnight before the pen- 
ning of this note a pair of birds has been 
heard every morning at dawn near Graves- 
end. There can be small chance of error, 
for the observer is familiar with the note 
of the blithe spirit dropping in sweet ca- 
dences down from the morning calm. 


A REVOLVER FEAT. 


A novel incident happened on the train 
carrying the big delegation of shooters to 
the late target tournament in Denver. Capt. 
A. H. Hardy, the noted fancy pistol and rifle 


shot, saw a coyote from the train when only 


thirty or forty miles from Denver. As the 
train had stopped for water he leveled his 
six-shooter (a .38 Special with a light gal- 
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lery load) at the coyote, while it was run- 
ning through the weeds 100 yards away. 
With his revolver resting on the car window 
Hardy said, “Watch me smoke him up.” 
At the crack of the gun the coyote leaped 
into the air, shot through the lungs. The 
train wag held until one of the lookers-on 
could bring it aboard. 

Then it was amusing to see the tourists 
pour in from each end of the coach, all anx- 


ious to see the coyote and the man who had 
made the remarkable shot. Hardy (who 
was as much surprised at the shot as any- 
body) sat before the crowd amused at the 
remarks made, and suavely said it was only 
a very common performance. They all ex- 
amined and snapped his revolver until it was 
necessary to have a gunsmith in Denver 
overhaul it before his exhibition at the trap- 
shooting grounds. 


ANENT THE PASSENGER PIGEON. 


No Pigeons in Illinois. 


Bditor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
letter will say that my deputy wardens have 
not reported the appearance of any passen- 
ger pigeons in this state. If I learn of their 
appearance in any section of the state, I will 
notify your office. Very truly yours, 

J. A. WHEELER, 
State Game Commissioner. 
Springfield, August 7. 


Nene Reported From Indiana. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your let- 
ter of July 30th to Commissioner Sweeney, 
which was forwarded to me for answer, I 
beg to say that I have neither seen nor 
heard cf any of the old-time passenger pig- 
eons in our state at any time within the last 
year. Have made no special study of the 


matter; in fact, have paid no attention to 
it, but will make inquiry and advise you. 
Yours very truly, 
E. E. EARLE, 


Chief Deputy. 
Indianapolis, August 8. 


Not Since 1889, Says Massachusetts. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to yours of 
July 30th, I have taken considerable pains to 
ascertain the facts concerning the reports 
of the appearance of the passenger pigeon 
(Ectopistes migratorius) since 1889, which 
we understand is the last authentic record 
in Massachusetts. Up to the present time 
we do not know of any absolutely certain 
identification by a thoroughly competent ob- 
server in this section. If you have any re- 
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ports to the contrary, we shall be glad to 
look them up. Very truly yours, 
G. W. FIELD, Chairman. 
Boston, August 14. 


Pennsylvania’s Pigeons Are Doves. 
Editor Ou.door Life:—In reply to your let- 
ter of July 30th, which has just come to 
my hands, I would say: I have had numer- 
ous letters, also reports verbally, regarding 
the presence of the wild-pigeon in this state. 
When I say wild-pigeon, I refer to the old- 
time passenger pigeon and to no other. I 
have investigated numbers of these reports 
personally and through agents, and in every 
instance up to this time have found them to 
be doves and not the wild-pigeon. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH KALBFUS, 
Secretary of the Game Commission. 
Harrisburg, August 6. 


Finis of an Interesting Controversy. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When so eminent a 
naturalist as Mr. Burroughs points out the 
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difference between the pigeon I spoke of 
and the passenger pigeon, I am certainly 
willing to concede that the ones here are 
not the passenger. 

I wish, though, to call attention to the 
fact, as I have done before, that I did not 
claim the pigeons here were the passenger 
pigeon. I only claimed they were WILD 
pigeons. 

The birds we have here are the 
described in your September issue as the 
ring-neck or band-tail. 

Now that the controversy is about to be 
closed it might be well to call the attention 
of future disputants to the fact that there 
are wild pigeons of at least one class still 
in existence. This may tend to halt such 
sweeping statements as those originally 
made by Mr. Mathews. 

Personally, I think the argument while it 
lasted, brought to light some valuable in- 
formation about pigeons in general which 
should be of interest to your readers, com- 
ing, as it did, from all sections of the United 
States. 


same as 


H. B. MILLER (“Arizona”). 


TRAILER IS DEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For eight years he 
has been the leader of my bunch of hounds 
and incidentally all other dogs joining with 
mine in the chase. He was fleet of 


foot, of exceptional endurance and a fighter _ 


that accepted every advantage offered, and 
courage sufficient that he would stand severe 
punishment. When he announced the find- 
ing of a trail sufficiently fresh to run he did 
so in that bold and positive manner that 
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inspired the confidence of every dog within 
the hearing of his remarkably loud and keen 
voice, and when he set out to follow this 
animal, if the conditions were fair for trail- 
ing, the chances were more than even that 
the skin would be carried home. When he 
treed his quarry he would remain on guard 
many hours, if not found, he would 
give up the vigil. Trailer was my friend. 
He knew no greater pleasure thar to be 
with Lu and me in the brush. He ac- 
cepted all things as they came—cold, rain, 
or short rations had no terrors ‘or him. He 
seemed to realize that he received the best 
there was to be had under the circum- 
stances. At my command he would follow 
the trail of any animal I would designate 
or would promptly leave any trail he might 
be following. A _ faithful companion, a 
friend in the fullest sense of the term at all 
times, reliable in the discharge of his duties 


before 
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and the protection of my property, he never 
demanded a percentage or inquired, “What 
is initfor me?” He differed from most men 
in that his friendship was true and disinter- 
ested. Some men are born great and shrink 
badly. Trailer was born small, weak and 
blind, and developed into a first-class dog 
and never retrograded. 

Trailer was of royal blood; his sister and 
brother sold for $100 and proved by strict 
attention to the duties they were called upon 
to perform to be entitled to be classed among 
the best of their kind. A grandson of Trailer 
takes his name and place, and I hope will 
prove a worthy successor; and may he lead 
the little pack of mine to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Trailer led the bunch to 
the skinning of fifty-six wild-cats one winter. 
May his successor do as well. 


CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


WOODCOCK AND GROUSE TAKEN IN NEW YORK CAN NOT BE LEGALLY SOLD. 


The following notice has been issued by 
Mr. J. S. Whipple, game 
the state of New York: 

Dealers in Game, Take Notice.—That un- 
der Section 27 of the forest, fish and game 
of the state of New York, all persons 
handling woodcock and grouse, taken from 
without the state, will be required to furnish 
a bond in the sum of one thousand ($1,000) 
dollars. This includes hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, and all places that handle game. 


commissioner of 


law 


Woodcock and grouse taken within the state 
of New York cannot be legally sold. 

Blank bonds will be furnished by this de- 
partment to all persons making application 
for the same and said bonds, when filed in 
the office of the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, must qualify with some bonding 
company as curety, and no individual bonds 
will be accepted, as tne department cannot 
readily ascertain their standing. 

J. S. WHIPPLE, 
Commisioner. 
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Muskrats as Meat Eaters.—‘“Do muskrats 
ever kill and eat birds? An old trapper told 
me that they sometimes destroy young water 
fowl. As the muskrat belongs to the same 
family as the squirrel, it is not supposed to 
eat flesh, and as I have a flock of young 
ducks that live on a stream infested by 
muskrats, I am interested to know whether 
or not my informer was correct.”—C. N., Red 
Deer, Alberta, Canada. While I have no 
proof of muskrats killing birds, an old Irish 
woman who lived by a pond and kept ducks 
once told me that the “musk quash” had 
killed and eaten several of her ducklings. 
I know that in captivity muskrats will often 
kill and eat each other, and I have caught a 
great many of them in steel traps that were 
baited with fresh meat, such as the bodies 
of the small mammals and birds that I have 
preserved. It is not uncommon for wood- 
chucks, squirrels, chipmunks and other spe- 
cies of rodents, particularly the rats and 
mice, to eat flesh. 


The Tomato Worm and the Sphinx Moth.— 
“Please tell me how to keep and feed a tom- 
mato worm until it turns into a butterfly. 
I tried to raise one once but it dried up and 
died.”—-S. T. H., Philadelphia, Pa. The to- 
mato worm does not turn into a butterfly, 
but into a five-spotted sphinx moth. If the 
tomato worm is on the leaves, cover the 
tomato plant with mosquito netting and tie 
it tight about the stalk, so that the worm 
cannot escape. Watch the worm from day 
to day until it seems restless and tries to 
get out. This is usually a sign that the 
creature has had enough to eat and is ready 
to transform, as is also the case when one 
is found crawling about the ground or in a 
road. Fill a pasteboard or wooden box half 
full of loose, moist earth and dead leaves, 
and put a layer of damp grass over it Place 
the worm in the box and cover it with mos- 











quito netting. Now put the box in a damp, 
shady spot, where it can get the moist even- 
ing air or dew. In a short time the worm, or 
caterpillar as it really is, will burrow 
the earth and leaves, 


into 


and if the atmospher 


has not been too hot or dry the next time 
that you see it, it will have turned into a 
beautiful sphinx moth. Ichneumon flies 
often lay their eggs on the tomato worm 


and the larve of the fly feeds upon and kills 
the caterpillar. 

Cats and Catnip.—“Can you tell me 
cats are so fond of catnip? Whenever I give 
the plant to my cat he rolls in it and then 
eats the leaves. I have 
herb would have the same fascinating ef- 
fect on wildcats. If so it would be a valu- 
able bait to use when trapping them.’—T. 
B. C., Lander, Wyo. Although I do not 
know that this plant has ever been used as 
a scent bait, I see no reason why it 


why 


wondered if the 


should 
not work in trapping for any members of the 
cat family, for their dispositions and tastes 
are very much alike. The 
western Canada make a 
they use in 
“pissue.” They mix the decaying livers of 
the with ground castors, 
ground nutmeg and ground “love root.” Af- 
ter making a paste of the concoction it is 
smeared on the end of a stick and placed at 
the back of a bough or brush inclosure hav- 
ing an opening in the front where the snare 
is set. On finding the bait a lynx will at- 
tempt to roll in it but he gets tangled in the 
snare and soon strangles. 


trappers of north- 
scent bait which 
snaring the 


Canadian lynx or 


lynxes beaver 


Habits of the Sparrow Hawk.—‘Last year 
a pair of birds built a nest in a natural cav- 
ity of a beech stub that stood in a tract of 
small second-growth timber near the woods. 
I frequently saw them hovering in the air 
just as a hawk would hover 
about 


when it 
to pounce upon something. 


was 


They 
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vere a little larger than robins. I eould 
not get as near to them as I wanted to, so 
may not be able to describe them accurately 
enough for you to tell what they were. One 
was uniform reddish mottled 
The other had a reddish breast 

black; red back; bluish wings; a red tail 
with a white tip and a broad black band 
above the white. There seemed to be sev- 
eral black longitudinal streaks about the 
head of each bird. They spent much of the 
time in the fields, apparently catching 
grasshoppers. Although my chicken house 
was close to their nesting stub and I had 
several broods of young chickens at the 
time, they never attempted to kill any. If 
they were hawks should I have killed them?” 
B. E. F., Newark, N. J. The 


brown. 
, spotted with 


with 


birds were 


we 
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sparrow hawks. The sparrow hawk ‘s the 
smallest North American hawk and is found 
all over the continent. In the West it is 
very abundant but east of the Mississippi 
river it is not so common, although far from 
being rare. It has a peculiar way of jetting 
its tail, which helps one to identify it. It is 
a very beneficial bird, seldom attacking poul- 
try or game birds and mammals, but living 
extensively on insects, especially grasshop- 
pers. Out of 320 stomachs of this bird ex- 
amined by Drs. C. Hart Merriam and A. K. 
Fischer of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, 1 contained a quail; 53, other birds; 
89, mice; 12, other small mammals; 12, rep- 
tiles or batrechians; 215, 29, spi- 
ders, and empty. 


insects; 
29 were 


f 


a 


Evening. 


While yet the heights with glowing tints are crowned 


By dying Day’s 


last-fading, ling’ring beam, 


Sweet Twilight wraps her dusky mantle ‘round 
The vale below, the wood and murm’ring stream, 


A g2¢ ntle 
Borne p¢ 
Wafting the 
And sles 


acefully 


Now dim and 
On sums¢ 
While clear 


Thrill tr 


and 


fainter grows the roseat: 


zephyr steals across the fields, 

from out the gleaming West; 
perfumes sweet that Nature yields, 

py chirpings from a hidden nest. 


flush 


t cloud andsummit of the hill; 
mellow, through the Evening’s hush, 
ue the plaintive notes of 


“Whip-poor-Will!” 


And yonder, in the heaven’s dark’ning dome, 
Each tiny star upholds its beacon bright; 
And, softly shining through the gath’ring gloam, 

Is seen fair Cynthia’s calm and peaceful light. 


MARGARET RAY TERRY. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





There is nothing more pleasing to the 
lover of a really good dog than to see a pic- 
ture and a write-up of his favorite breed in 
print. But, after all, the principal object of 
breeding, raising and owning a bird dog is 
the ultimate utility as a helpmate afield. 
There is only one result desired of all the 
talk about pedigree, of breeding, of registra- 
tion, of strains, etc., and that is to produce 
a really good dog for hunting purposes—one 
that fills the bill in every particular and is 
the pride of his owner. 

On the whole, the real value of the bird 
dog is to be measured in accordance with 
his ability to serve as a helpmate afield— 
to find, point and retrieve—in a pleasing 
manner to the sportsman. The better the 
dog performs these functions the greater the 
enjoyment and satisfaction of his master. A 
well-bred, intelligent, speedy and ambitious 
dog without proper training, however, can 
never please the man behind him with gun 
in hand, owing to the vexations caused by 
insubmission, and, therefore, training is of 
greatest importance. Pedigree, strain, 
speed, endurance, bird sense, all avail naught 
unless these desirable qualities are employed 
in proper manner and at the will of the 
handler. 

Every sportsman who has the inclination 
and access to game in its haunts and ample 
time, should by all means train his dogs, be- 
cause although a dog trained by another 
may work satisfactorily, to a degree, upon 
the return to its owner, a dog’s disposition, 
inclination, good and bad habits, etc., are 
best observed during time of training by the 
trainer of any individual dog, and who may, 
therefore, enforce greater obedience and ob- 
tain a higher degree ef perfection in the 


work of his dog than any other person. 
True, dog training is an art which also re- 
quires inclination, judgment, controllable 
temper and love for the dog, but, instead of 
the task training a bird dog is 
supposed to be, it leads to pleasure and a 
satisfaction which can be obtained in no 
other way than by taking the dog through 
the course in person. 


usually 


J. M. L., Lorain, O.—I have a finely breil 
pointer which was sold to me a year ago 
and recommended to be well yard-broken 
and also to have some experience on game, 
to work nicely to the gun, and all that. If 
such was the case I have been unable to dis- 
cover it. Do you think it would be worth 
while to attempt to train him at his age— 
he is past three years old now, and quite ob- 
stinate. As a natural hunter he has no equal 
in my estimation—just goes all the time, and 
finds as many birds and holds them as well 
as any dog could do, but that is all that can 
be said; orders have no meaning for him and 
he just goes it on his own hook as he sees 
fit. Could this be corrected? 


Answer.—There is no reason why you 
should not succeed in making an obedient 
and satisfactory worker of your dog. For- 
merly it was deemed necessary to begin 
training a puppy at about weaning time, and 
if past one year old all hope of ever doing 
anything with such a one were past—a mis- 
take. Most of the puppies intended to be 
trained are begun with while too young; 
not sufficiently developed and constitution- 
ally strong enough to stand the ordeal, hence 
a majority of them are cowed and rendered 
worthless to a degree. True, a dog three 


.years old will be found mueh more stub- 
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born and headstrong than if younger, but, 


owing to his acquired sense and discern- 
ment, can be taught to work admirably in 
less time than a puppy. All your dog needs 
is to be put through the course of yard- 
training as per The Amateur Trainer, and in 
a few weeks he should be obedient, retrieve 
and work to the gun nicely. 


W. R. C., Rawlins, Wyo.—I have been a 
constant reader of Outdoor Life for a good 
many years and fully appreciate its value. 
Will you kindly advise me what is the mat- 
ter or what is the trouble with my dog? He 
is now nearly two years old, is a very am- 
bitious fellow and has a good appetite. He 
has spells apparently with his stomach and 
bowels. He will go out on the lawn and eat 
grass for half an hour at atime. His gen- 
eral health seems good with the exceptions 
above mentioned. 

Answer.—Doubtless worms; possibly tape- 
worm. See ad. in this issue; send for free 
booklet on diseases of the dog, from which 
you can see more clearly what the precise 
ailment is by judging from symptoms enu- 
merated therein. 





B. O. S., Burley, Idaho.—How old should 
a setter pup be when training is commenced? 
Is the cbject to be attained to have the dog 
find the bird, show where it is concealed and 
then cause it to take flight? 

Answer.—(1) A setter or pointer pup 
should be about six to eight months old at 
time of beginning to train, be in good health 
and well grown and have been taken out to 
where game birds abound, for him to find 
and chase in order to arouse ambition and a 
desire to hunt. (2) It must be the natural 
inclination of the pup to hunt for and find 
game, to point, and, most likely, chase, after 
taking wing. ‘To make steady at point so 
as to await the arrival of the shooter is a 
matter of training. 


T. S., Galveston, Tex.—I take Outdoor Life 
regularly from our news stand and am very 
fond of it—am especially interested in the 
answers and questions in this department. 
Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tion for me and oblige: Is there a strain of 
full blooded setters with a double nose, and 
is a double nose any benefit to a bird dog? 
There is a big dog here offered me at what 
seems a reasonable price, and I may buy 


this one if, in your judgment, the double 
nosed dog is superior to one with plain single 
nose. 
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Answer.—A “double” nose is a mere de- 
formity and is undesirable in a well bred 
setter or pointer; nor is such a nose an in- 
dication of superior scenting powers—may 
be just as good, however, as if without the 
division of nostrils. 


H. N. L., Saginaw, Mich.—Would you con- 
sider it detrimental to a young bird dog, that 
is in training, to let him work on domestic 
chickens in and about the yard? I am allow- 
ing my young setter to do this, but have 
been told it is wrong, and would therefore 
be glad to have your opinion in the matter. 


Answer.—Giving attention to domestic 
chickens should be discouraged because the 
dog will not be benefited thereby. It usu- 
ally pleases to see a youngster drawing on 
and pointing chickens in the yard, but it 
soon leads to great annoyance. At first the 
pup will not harm the chicks, merely mon- 
keying with them; before long, however, he 
will chase and catch tuem. Moreover, sight 
pointing is of no value. The dog must learn 
to find and point by scent and that can be 
accomplished in the field and on real game 
birds only. 


R. P., Enid, Okla.—I am looking around to 
buy a good quail dog. Am not particular 
as to breed and shouid like your opinion as 
to whicn is best for the purpose. We have 
plenty of quails this season because the 
game laws are better observed and enforced. 
Our shooting is mostly in brush and woods 
along the streams. 


Answer.—The pointer as a rule is a 
slower dog than the setter and also hunts 
closer to the gun than does the setter, while 
the latter has wider range and greater 
speed. For your locality a moderately slow 
dog would be preferabie because a speedy 
and wide-ranging .og would be out of sight 
most of the time and “lost” when coming to 
a point at a distance from you. 





W. M., Kansas City, Mo.—My dog has been 
in the country all summer and the man who 
had charge of him let him run wild. He went 
hunting every day by himself and now runs 
every bird he sees. How can I get him 
steady again? 


Answer.—Get a copy of The Amateur 
Trainer, turn to page 75 and follow instruc 
tions. In a single afternoon on birds in the 
field you can accomplish 1 to your entire 
satisfaction. 
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SOME GREAT THINGS DONE BY WOMEN., 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A party of club 
men were dining at the Imperial cafe, Los 
Angeles, California, when the conversation 
turned to athletics and the place of the 
twentieth century woman therein. 

“I tell you what,’ said one, “give woman 
proper training and I think she’ll prove 
every bit as strong physically as man. I 
once knew a little 110-pound woman who, 
without apparatus and without harness, and 
with very little apparent effort lifted a large 
500-pound wardrobe that four men were un- 
able to budge. This woman was Mrs. Sam. 
Glass, of Cincinnati, and the wardrobe was 
to be repaired in the Glass home. The land- 
lord and his carpenter, Guiass, being un- 
able to move it, a neighbor who came in 
obligingly took a hand, but the furniture 
was not lifted. Then Mrs. Glass laughed. 

“*Why, I can move that all by myself,’ 
she said. 

“Then the landlord and the neighbor 
joked her about such an idea, until finally 
the former bet her that she couldn't. If she 
failed she was to pay double rent for the 
next six months and if she succedeed she 
was to be rent free for the same length of 
time. But she did not fail. That 500 pound 
wardrobe just got up and walked when she 
took hold. Glass, who at first was scared 
at the double rent proposition, was aston- 
ished and the landlord was amazed, while 
the woman only smiled. So the Glass fam- 
ily were immune from rent for half a year. 

“Well,” said another, “I wish I had that 
kind of a wife. But speaking of women in 
athletics, you’ve probaily heard of the 
Misses Behr, West and Higgins, who, a few 
years ago, swam across the Narrows from 
Fort Hamilton to Staten Island, a mile and 


a half, in sixty-five minutes for Miss Behr, 
an hour and a half for Miss West and two 
hours and a half for Miss Higgins. The 
best time a man ever covered this distance 
is said to be forty-five minutes. At the 
time of this feat Miss Behr was eighteen, 
Miss Higgins fifteen and Miss West twelve 
years of age. Miss Behr is also a boxer of 
reputation and merit and can make a man 
step around lively when she handles the 
gloves with him; and she once rowed a mile 
in a double shell in five minutes and thirty 
seconds.. Miss West, the youngest, was the 
best fit of the trio physically. Tall, lithe 
and symmetrically-proportioned, when she 
bends her arm the muscles stand out like 
a man’s. Without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh she tipped the scales at a little over 


100 pounds when she made herswim. Even 
as a nine or ten-year-old youngster people 
were surprised at her physical superiority 
over other children of her own age and even 


older. Yet she had done nothing toward 
this development, except as bicycle-riding 
would act as a producer of muscle. Four 
months previous to this feat in the water 
she could not swim at all. John Wilson, 
of the life saving corps, took her in hand 
and started to give her swimming lessons. 
She was an apt pupil, picked up the strokes 
quickly and soon she was swimming a hun- 
bred yards without a pause. With her cou- 
sin, Miss Behr, less than two months after 
she had learned, she had swam from the 
dock to Fort Lafayette, a distance of 300 
yards, without visibly tiring. 

“But the greatest swim ever eccomplished 
by a woman,” said the third speaker, “was 
that of the Countess Walburga von Isacescu, 


an Austrian noblewoman. She swam across 
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the English Channel from Calais, France, to 
Dover, England, twenty-one miles, but as 
one of the strongest tides in Europe runs 
through the strait the distance equals forty 
miles of smooth swimming. Before attempt- 
ing this swim she had a brief training, and 
for a month ate only very simple and nour- 
ishing food, abstaining entirely from all 
stimulants. Immediately before starting 
she lived on weak tea, cold meat and lemon 
juice, all of which enabled her to enter the 
water with practically nothing indigestible 
upon her stomach. Before going into the 
water the countess had a thorough rub-down 
with pork fat, which was to prevent the cold 
from getting into her system. She stepped 
into the sea at6 a.m. A small sea-going tug 
accompanied her to pick her up in case of 
danger. The tug carried a life-boat, with 
an expert boat’s crew, to carry refresh- 
ments to her when needed. Though the day 
was fine and warm the sea was choppy. 
The countess, however, made four and a 
half miles an hour for two hours, then 
rested a few minutes, refreshing herself 
with cold beef tea and anchovy toast. Soon 


A MODERN MIRACLE—THE MOST ASTO 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An expert jury of 
intelligent fishermen, thoroughly conversant 
with the conditions involved, would most 
undoubtedly have pronounced the feat ut- 
terly impossible and the baldest moonshine 
even as a suggested undertaking. Even 
now, that it is a “fait accompli,” Experi- 
ence views it askance and Tradition brands 
it as almost incredible. 

There is an uncanny suggestion of the su- 
pernatural, of a temporary setting aside of 
the laws of nature, in the event that took 
place on the 23d of June of the current year 
at the well-known angling resort, Catalina 
Island, California. 

The trend of angling sentiment among the 
ardent sportsmen annually assembling there 
hag been toward lighter tackle with conse- 
quent greater hazard in effecting the cap- 
tures. This praiseworthy departure culmi- 
pated in the formation of the Light Tackle 
Club, whose slogan is “Less weight in hand, 
and lers in the fish pen, but greater finesse 
in rod-manoeuvreing.” This produces a 
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after this the tide turned and she had to 
swim against the strong westerly current; 
and again in two hours she st»opped for re- 
freshments. This time, in addition to the 
cold beef tea, she took several small slices 
of cold, almost raw beef, which she kept 
chewing while swimming. She made it a 
rule to stop every two hours for refresh- 
ments. Sometimes she used the breast 
stroke, sometimes the side stroke, and some- 
times floated. In this way she rested her- 
self from one kind of stroke. Three-fourths 
of the distance, however, she covered by the 
overhand stroke.” 

“How long was she in the ocean?” queried 
the fourth man. 

“Starting at 6 a. m. she reached the other 
side at 6 p. m., which made a twelve-hour 
swim from Calais to Dover.” 

“Miss Agnes Beckwith, of London,” re- 
plied the other, “is also a swimmer worthy 
of professional honors, one of her most suc- 
cessful feats being a twenty-mile swim in 
the Thames in six hours and twenty-five 
minutes, on July 17, 1878.” 

JOHN A. MORRIS. 


UNDING ANGLING FEAT ON RECORD. 


healthy development of gray-matter in the 
angler’s cranium. 

Superb sport was enjoyed with the me- 
dium weight fishes, substituting for the lo- 
cally accepted 16-oz. rod and 21-strand line, 
a miniature 9-oz. rod and 9-strand line, a sort 
of pocket-edition of a deep-sea angling out- 


fit. This sufficed during the 1905 season, 
and aie great stride toward humanitarian 
principles applied to angling was conceded 
by all. But this spring divers venturesome 
spirits among the club membership have 
been restless, even with phenomenal 
catches of excellent fighting fish. 

Prominent among these is Mr. E. H. Brew- 
ster, who has won laurels galore in the pis- 
catorial field. 

To tackle a jewfish (black sea bass) with 
practically a trout rig seems like firing peb- 
bles at a mastodon and expecting fatal re- 
sults therefrom. But Mr. Brewster— 
shrewd, hustling American—had the temer- 
ity to attempt just this, and with 9-oz. rod 
and 9-strand line, did drop his baited hook 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


into the crystal waters at Silver Canyon 
upon the day in question. 

In a brief quarter-hour, an unsteady 
staccato from the multiplying reel heralded 
the arrival of a black bass. The strike was 
met successfully and the frail stick shud- 
dered and writhed under the ferocious 
heavy lugging below. Give and take, hard- 
pressed brakepad used with the nicest dis- 
crimination, every second expected by all 
to be the last. 

Sillly, isn’t it, thinks one, how can a 
twenty-foot launch with 4 H. P. engine be 
towed by a cable of 9-strand Cuttyhunk? 

Still, mirabile dictu, it somehow survived 
until minutes lengthened into hours and 
after a thousand crises, the watch told that 
three hours of the wonderful engagement 
had passed by. Gamely both contestants 
labored and fought; all one’s angling lore 
was here required; one must fish a little 
better than he really knew how. 

The faintest mis-pressure meant instant 
ruin. Napoleonic wit and recklessness alone 
carried the day. Muscles grew cramped, 
fingers lost feeling and rebelled against the 
strain. Another hour of tremendous head- 
work and both man and fish gave evidence 


DEVIL-FISHING ON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing to 
you a clipping from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, containing an account of the kill- 
ing of a devil fish in the Texas waters. 
That this is true I have not the least doubt. 
Last winter while in southern Texas I was 
told of the abundance of these monsters 
along the Texas coast by different parties. 
A. B. Meyers, a reputable business man of 
Houston, who has killed a great deal of game 
in southern Texas and is a first class fish- 
erman, told me of a hunting party he or- 
ganized at Velasco near the mouth of the 
Brazos river. The party was made up of 
Mayes, the government health officer at Ve- 
lasco and three or four sailors and assist- 
ants. They got two five-ton sail boats and 
armed themselves with two harpoons—iron 
bars about eight feet long, one of them 
three-quarters of an inca in diameter and 
the other one inch in diameter, both heavily 
barbed. ‘:’o each harpoon was attached 200 
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of distress, for the slender medium of con- 
tact placed them upon an even footing. 
Little snatches of lines, a foot here, five 
yards there, gradually totaled up a com- 
forting balance upon the reel-core. But 
how hardly were they earned. 

At last, the great bulky form loomed mon- 
strous alongside, and the most wonderful 
contest had at last come to a conclusion 
of which the original chances were about 
1,000 to 1. Hats off to Mr. Brewster, gen- 
tlemen! Few, very few, could have taken 
his place with a like result. 

Upon weighing the great giant, surrender- 
ing only after four hours and fifty-five min- 
utes battle, he shoved the indicator to the 
figures reading 188 pounds. 

There will be trout taken at Nipigon, 
Temagami, in Maine and the Adirondacks, 
salmon in Newfoundland and on the Resti- 
gouche this year. Tuna and tarpon will 
bow their proud heads to the art of man, 
but the figure of Brewster and his bass, 
with the microscopic tackle, will stand 
shoulders above them all. 

E. L. HARDING. 

Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club, Califor- 
nia. 


THE TEXAS COAST. 


feet or more of new ro] They sailed out 
of the mouth of the Brazos into the gulf 
of Mexico, where they saw great numbers 
of the monsters of all sizes, nearly all of 
them lying on their backs with their ten- 
tacles extended out full length twenty-five or 
thirty feet from either side of their hideous 
bodies, apparently sunnirg themselves. They 
varied in size from a few pounds to several 
tons. After making their ropes fast to the 
smallest harpoon and to each of the boats, 
they selected a good sized monster and 
sailed their boats on either side of it with 
the “harpoon man” in the bow of one of 
them. When near enough he let fly the har- 
poon and sank it sixteen or eighteen inches 
through the thin shell over the belly of the 
fish. As soon as it was struck it com- 
menced to contract and rolled over on its 
belly, bending the harpoon around its body 
as if it had been a hickory pole. It immedi- 
ately started for the deep water. Men were 
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placed in each boat with hand axes to cut 
the ropes when the word was given. 

The boats were being taken along at such 
a swift pace through the breakers that the 
axmen got excited and cut the ropes without 
orders, the doctor upbraiding them all the 
time for their cowardice. 

After the failure they went back again 
nearer the shore and “rigged” up the large 
harpoon. with ropes and gave vigorous in- 
structions to the axmen not to use axes un- 
til ordered to do so, the monster 
should throw some of its tentacles over the 
boat, the doctor swearing that the man that 
cut a rope without orders would be shot on 
the spot. After selecting a fish that they 
estimated would weigh several tons, they 
sailed up to it as they did the first one, and 
threw the big bar into it several inches, 
when it commenced to pull itself together 
and to roll over on its belly, having the ap- 
pearance of a load of hay, bending the iron 
without any trouble. It started out 
the shore for the deep water at a seven- 
mile gait, pulling both boats after it over 
and through the waves. When they reached 
a distance of about three miles from the 
shore it changed its tactics and commenced 
going towards the bottom. Arter one of the 
boats was about half filled with water and 
the other standing on its nose, the ropes 
were cut without any protest from the doc- 


unless 


from 
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tor, and it was decided that the largest devil 
fish could only be handled with a tug or 
some smaller sized boat and even then not 
with absolute safety. 

J. M. THRALLS. 





The clipping enclosed by Mr. Thralls, fol- 
lows: 

Austin, Texas, August 27.—A sworn 
statement, signed by State Treasurer John 
W. Robbins, Dr. Goodall Wooten and sev- 
eral other well-known citizens of Austin, 
was received here to-day, giving an account 
of a desperate encounter which they and 
others had with a huge devil fish at Aran- 
sas Pass, Tex., two days ago. They were 
dragged eighteen miles to sea by the mon- 
ster. 

“When the big fish was seen first one of 
the men in a gasoline launch, in which they 
were riding, threw a harpoon into it. The 
fish at once made for the open sea, dragging 
the launch with it. Efforts to sever the rope 
holding the harpoon were unsuccessful. 


“A signal of distress was made and an- 
other launch, in which were the: government 
life-saving crew, came to the rescue. After 
a four hours’ battle the fish was killed. It 
took thirty men to land it upon the beach. 
It was twenty-five feet long and eight feet 
across and weighed 3,000 pounds.” 


THE NEW YORK CASTING TOURNAMENT. 


The Anglers’ Club of New York will hold 
an open fly and bait-casting tournament in 
New York City October 12th and 13th. 
the purpose it is anticipated that 
sion can be obtained from Commissioner 
Herrman of the park department to hold 
the tournament on Harlem Mere, in Central 
park, as the Pool, where the club practice 
casting is held, is not suitable for such an 
affair, and the park authorities would not 
consent to the attraction of a large crowd 
of contestants and spectators to the shores 
of this little lake, because of the damage 
likely to result to the grass and shrubbery. 
Harlem Mere is larger, more open, and 
granitoid walks are near the water’s edge, 
so that it is an ideal location for the hold- 
ing of a tournament. 


For 
permis- 


It is announced that John Enright of Cas- 
tleconnell, Ireland, one of the world’s most 
famous fly casters, dnd Walter B. Mansfield 
of the San Francisco Fly-Casting Club, and 
holder of the record for long distance tour- 
nament fiy-casting, will be in New York 
City at the time of the tournament, and as 
Reuben Leonard and E. J. Miles are anxious 
to compete with other noted anglers for the 
Salmon fly-casting record, it is the hope of 
the Anglers’ club to bring these and other 
casters into competition, and to this end 
handsome prizes will be offered, while the 
bass and trout fly casters, and the bait cast- 
ers will not be overlooked. 

At the September business meeting of 
the club action will be taken to affiliate with 
the National Association of Scientific Ang- 
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ling Clubs, recently organized, and the rules 
governing the club’s tournament will be 
those of the national body. 

Circulars are being prepared, giving the 
details of the coming tournament, and these 
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may be obtained from O. M. L. LaBranche, 
30 Broad street, or the secretary, Perry D. 
Frazer, “Forest and Stream,” 
New York City. 


346 Broadway, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC ANGLING CLUBS. 


During the International Fly and Bait 
Casting Tournament held in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on August 3rd and 4th, 1906, a Na- 
tional Association of Scientific Angling 
Clubs was formed, the objects of which are, 
primarily, to perfect universal rules under 
which to conduct national or international 
tournaments, to promote interest in scien- 
tific angliiig through tournament or contest 
casting, to guard against any evils of pro- 
fessionalism that may possibly arise, to as- 
sist in the propagation and protection of 
game fishes and influence legislation toward 
this end, to promote the appreciation of true 
amateur sportsmanship among anglers and 
lend moral support to all moves toward true 
sportsmanship in all sports, and to promote 
such social conditions as are incident to the 
sport of angling. 

The prevailing sentiment looks toward 
the maintenance of the absolute individu- 
ality of each club in its own affairs, con- 
tests, etc., but the general good of all in 
matters of interest to all. 

The management of the association is 
vested in an Executive Committee made up 
of the national officers elected and one rep- 
resentative from each club which already 
has or may hereafter affiliate. 

Eight clubs are already affiliated, repre- 
senting the following fly and bait casting 
clubs: 


Chicago, Fox River Valley, Grand Rapids, 
Illinois, Kalamazoo, Kansas City, 
San Francisco. 


Racine, 


A cordial invitation is extended to all ang- 
ling clubs and anglers to correspond with 
the president or secretary relative to their 
joining the association as a club, or form- 
ing clubs eligible to membership. 

Provision will also be made for individ- 
ual membership where the formation of a 
club is not feasible. The officers elected 
for the current year are: President, H. 
Wheeler Perce, Chicago; 1st Vice President, 
B. L. Shutts, Kalamazoo; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, J. W. Bramhall, Kansas City; 3rd Vice 
President, Fred J. Wells, Fox River Valley; 
4th Vice President, Walter D. Mansfield, San 
Francisco; Secretary, H. E. Rice, Illinois; 
Treasurer, Dr. C. F. Browne, Racine. 


The enthusiasm over the new organiza- 
tion is very great, and it is generally be- 
lieved its influence will be far-reaching and 
that the beautiful sport of tournament or 
contest casting will receive an impetus and 
its benefits be more thoroughly appreciated 
by angling sportsmen throughout the 
country than ever before. 

For further information address H. 
Wheeler Perce, President, 990 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill or H. E. Rice, Secretary, 
225 South Peoria street, Chicago, Il. 


IOWA'S NEW TAXIDERMIST. 


For the new Museum of Natural History 
at the Iowa State University, Mr. Homer R. 
Dill of Gardiner, Maine, has been appointed 
chief taxidermist. In making this selection, 
the claims of a number of applicants were 
considered. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
past two years the successful candidate dil- 
igently applied himself, under an expe- 


rienced adviser, to a course of study and 
work designed to produce a properly-edu- 





cated museum taxidermist. Besides instruc- 
tion in drawing, modeling, and _ several 
months in a museum laboratory, this course 
also included a year’s work in vertebrate 
zoology. And yet Mr. Dill was already the 
state taxidermist of Maine when he began 
seriously to fit himself for a position in a 
first-class museum, 

To all aspiring young taxidermists the 
moral of Mr. Dill’s selection should be plain. 
Special training pays. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


BOW-FACING OARS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to the in- 
quiry of Fred T. Foote, I have seen no bow- 
facing oars for some time, but have used 
several pairs. Their only good quality is 
this: They enable you to see better where 
you are going, but you lose power and the 
knuckles get loose, shaky, and consequently 
soon play out. The price some time ago 
was from $5.00 to $6.50, and if they haven’t 
been greatly improved, I would advise the 
use of tue old back rowing oars. 

W. H. MATTHEWS. 


In the fall of 1898 I was employed as night 
telegraph operator at Florissant station on 
the Colorado Midland railway. It was a very 
stormy night, snowing and blowing, when 
passenger train No. 3, westbound, pulled into 
the depot at 1:30 a.m. The engineer came 
into the office and wrote out the following 
telegram, addressed to the train dispatcher 
at Colorado City: “Very bad place in track, 
first cut west of milepost 33.” Immediately 


orders were issued from the dispatcher’s of- 
fice for all trains to run carefully at that 


point on account of bad track. At daylight 
in the morning, pusher engine No. 5, Engi- 
neer Waltemeyer, was coming down the hill 
from Divide, and, obeying orders, slowed 
down at the cut in question, and there, be- 
side the track, lay a monster cinnamon bear. 
The engineer and fireman succeeded in get- 
ting him upon the pilot and brought him into 
town. It was evident that train No. 3 struck 
the bear and slid him some hundred feet 
before he was rolled from the track, dead. 
On account of the blinding storm the engi- 
neer on No. 3 did not see the bear in front 
of his engine, hence the report that the 
track was rough. Engineer Waltemeyer 


prizes his big bear rug very much.—Sam 
Stevens, Colorado. 


Complaint is made in several counties of 
Oklahoma that deer are so plentiful and 
tame as to be the subject of serious con- 
sideration among the farmers who have had 
their crops of cowpeas and Kaffir corn badly 
damaged from this source. Warden Wat- 
rous and Governor Frantz have been in con- 
sultation. 


“Your September number of Outdoor Life 
was O. K., as usual. I am already waiting 
for the next issue.’”—W. H. Huscher, Kan- 
sas. 


Charles Noyes of Texas suggests that the 
Stevens Company might be induced to pro- 
duce the Haines Model revolver. He says: 
“It’s the gun, not the name, we want, any- 
way.’ 

Mr. R. Bivin of Arizona writes: “There 
will be plenty of big game in the mountains 
this fall and plenty of quail in the valleys; 
a few ducks and jack-snipe; plenty of fish 


in Salt and Gila rivers, but no game fish 
there.” 


An Arizona correspondent writes: “On 
the morning of July 4th four boys went out 
from Phoenix and killed 453 white-wing pig- 
eons. As it was in the middle of the nest- 
ing season, you can readily see how many 
young birds such swine would devour while 
out.” 


THE CAMPING OUTFIT. 


of the thoughtful camper invariably includes 
a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. With this in camp the most 
important food item is taken care of. Bagle 
Milk keeps indefinitely in any climate. The 
original and leading brand since 1857. Al- 
ways uniform. 
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THE BEARS’ ELYSIUM—tThe Learned One: “I find on turning to page 235 of Smith's 
work, ‘Hunting the Biped, Man,’ the following: ‘The species is found in many varieties, 
most of which are dire cowards, and will run at sight of a bear. Once treed, it is no trou- 
ble to get them, they often falling dead at the report of a blank cartridge or a firs 
cracker.” 


Autumn. 


Scurry! Flurry! Hustle! Bustle! 

Mother Nature’s in a hurry— All the trees begin to rustle; 

Work ior all hands night and day; Nights are getting rather cold. 

Keep things humming, Autumn’s coming Noons are burning, leaves are turning 
Home to make a three months’ stay. Fast to scarlet, brown and gold. 
Dear old fellow, how we've missed him This artistic decorator 

Since we said good bye and kissed him Is Jack Frost—there is no greater; 
When he went away. Tho’ he’s getting old. 


Fluster! Bluster! 

Apples ripe and grapes a-cluster, 
Want and worry have adjourned, 
Nuts are falling, school bell’s calling: 
“Children, are your lessons learned?’ 
Overturn the horn of plenty, 

Kill a fatted calf—yes, twenty— 


Autumn has returned. 
M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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With mist and iris o’er its crest, 
A snowy cascade sings 
To the deep and quiet eddy’s 
Circling flow; 
And at the angler’s skilled behest, 
The supple fly-rod brings 
The gamy trout from 
Fastnesses below. 
Foam-patches gather, whirl, and ride 
Back to the shimmering beads 
That plunge and leap before they 
“ Break in spray, 
"Neath where, above the murky tide, 
The pine tree intercedes, 
And shadows half the poo! this 
Perfect day. 

Nature’s orchestras are playing here 
An anthem grand and fair; 
Eye-music sweet that wakes the 

Soul-harp’s chords 
To unison with music clear 
Played by the landscape rare— 
Loveliest harmonies the perfect 
Scene affords! 


While winds and waves are moving, 
And the lights and shadows play 
Over all the woods in silent 
Monotone, 
The clouds and birds are welcomed 
By all the flowers gay. 
And yet we say the angler 
Is “alone.” 


When the end of hope’s delusions 
Brands a sadness on the soul; 
When the pearly gates are wide, and 

Heaven beams 
On the reverent angler’s vision, 
Will not glad waves plash and roll, 
And birds haunt woods that shelter 
Talking streams? 
Before the tent the ruby wealth 
Of roaring logs piled high, 
Where the camp-fire’s ghostly splendor 
Makes a zone 
Of dancing wraiths and shadows 
’Gainst the wall of darkness nigh, 
Will we know supremest bliss, 
And be “alone?” 
L. F. BROWN. 
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Outdoor Life for November 


WILL BE THE BEST NUMBER YET PUBLISHED 





Among the contents for November we mention the following: 


A Western Colorado Bear Hunt, by 
Cc, E. Adams. 


This story relates the actual 
killing of a grizzly bear second 
in size and fame only to Old 
Mose. It is no penny-a-line 
story, but was written by a 
hard-headed hunter who knows 
the meaning of bears and bear 
hunting. [Illustrated by four 
beautiful drawings by N. B. 
Mason, and one full-page pho- 
tograph. 


Lady Campers, By L. F. Brown. 


This interesting writer dis- 
courses on the beneficence of 
angling and hunting by women, 
on the health-giving results of 
such outdoor recreation, and of 
the happiness produced by it. 
It is elaborately illustrated by 
clever half-tone cuts from pho- 
tographs, 


Who Was Biwoskow? By Dn J. 
Ward Shults. 


As Dr. Shults’ articles in our 
magazine are nearing a close, 
those who have followed them 
up will wish to read this and 
the succeeding one. All those 
who are dry for information on 
Alaska or Siberia will peruse 
these papers with more than 
usual interest. 


Geronimo, By O. W. Bronson. 


Mr. Bronson writes from ac- 
tual experience and acquaint- 
ance of this famous old Indian 
chief, who is now confined in 
one of the outposts of Ft. Sill, 
Oklahoma. His character Is 
epitomized, his habits are ex- 
posed, while some interesting 
incidents connected with his 
capture are narrated. Some 
photos of Geronimo and his vil- 


lage are used to illustrate the 
story. 


A Colorado Lion Hunt, By J. W. 
Anthony. 


This is a short account of a 
lion hunt in the peer of lion- 
hunting states, written by the 
slayer of Old Mose, the most 
noted grizzly bear that ever 
walked the hills of the West. 
Mr. Anthony is a great bear 
and lion hunter, owns his own 
pack of dogs, and is therefore 
a competent authority on such 
subjects. Some beautiful lion 
pictures are used to illustrate 
the story. 


A Hunting Trip in Montana, By C. 
C. Hildebrand. 


ak 


Narrating a bear and lion 
hunt in the wildest part of 
Montana, whose big game sup- 
ply is probably more varied 
than that of any state in the 
Union. Mr. Hildebrand was 
hunting under the guidance of 
John Goff and “Brick” Wells, 
both guides on President 
Roosevelt’s last trip in Colo- 
rado. Appropriate  half-tone 
cuts taken from photos secured 
on the trip embellish the 
story. 


“Sabbath’s Schutzen” in Old 


Switzerland, By Paul B. Jenkins. 


This story tells of the birth 
of rifle-shooting in Switzerland 
in the seventeenth century, 
and details the first uses of the 
wheel-lock, the match-lock, and 
the flint-lock by one who is 
capable of knowing and who its 
well qualified to write on rifle 
and hunting subjects. Mr. Jen- 
kins’ stories in Outdoor Life 
are too well known to require 
any praise at our hands. 
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SOME FEATS OF THE PARKER GUN. 





ried off high general score—583 out of 600. 
three days Walter Huff, shooting Parker, 
made score of 564 out of 600. 

W. R. Crosby also made a good record 
with the Parker gun at Philadelphia Eastern 
Handicap with 344 out of 730 for the three 
days, July 17 18, 19 

Geo. K. Mackie of Scammon, Kansas, an 
amateur, with his Parker gun has made some 
corking records At Carthage, Mo., July 
19th-llth, second high average, 381 out of 
400, with a straight run of 125 on the llth. 
At Lincoln, Neb., in June, second high aver- 
age, 466 out of 500 At Schmelzer’s Park, 
Kansas City, in April, straight run of 101. At 
Great Bend, Kan., April 18-20, Mr. Mackie 
was one of five men to make 397 out of 400, 
all with the “Old Reliable.” 


NEW DENVER GUN DEPARTMENT. 


The May Shoe and Clothing Co., of Denver, 
has added a gun and sporting goods depart- 
ment to its already big line of shoes and 
clothing. The May company has for years 
carried a stock of svnortsmen’'s shoes, boots 
and clothing, and its great success with these 
goods, together with the possibility which it 
has seen for the opening of a line of sport- 
ing goods, has led it to take the step men- 
tioned. The company will handle a complete 
line of guns, ammunition, fishing tackle, 
sporting boots, shoes and clothing, together 
with all the requirements in general sporting 
goods 

The company has engaged Mr. W. A. Ulmer 
as manager of this department. This gentle- 
man has had an extensive experience in the 
handling and sale of all the lines over which 
he will have supervision in his new duties, 
and this fact alone should insure the great- 
est success for the undertaking. Mr. Ulmer's 
experience in the gun and sporting goods. 
business in Denver dates back about twenty 
years. 





-_—— 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Now that the shooting season is again 
open, the sportsmen will secure many fine 
specimens of both birds and animals. All 
those who wish to preserve their specimens 
for themselves (and of course all sportsmen 
do) should write to the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., for a copy of 
their elegant new catalog and taxidermy 
magazine 

These booklets explain how the_ school 
teaches the art of taxidermy by mail. Their 

irse includes full and complete iInstruc- 
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A feeling of confidence comes to the sportsman who slips 

U. M. C. Shells into his gun A feeling of satisfaction follows 
as he flips out the empties and picks up his game. U. M.C. Arrow 
and Nitro Club smckeless powder Shot Shells and your own 
good gun will insure good sport for there is much game this fall. 


Tell Your Dealer ««U. M. C. Only.” THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


1906 Game Laws—Free. Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 








Savage 99 “Take Down Rifle” 


A gunof big game. Is powerful and accurate. Has cylindri-~ 
cal magazine, hammerless, can be taken apart and assembled in a few 
seconds. 22 or 26 inches barrel, supplied— Weight 74 lbs. 


Caliber 25-35, 30-30, 303. Net Price $20.00. 


Our Savage “Featherweight Sporting” 


Rifle weighs but 6 lbs., yet has all the well known qualities 
of the heavier Savage guns, only the weight having been 
modified, 


Caliber 25-30, 30-30. Net Price $21.00. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 


2810 Turner St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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tion on how to properly mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game-heads, fish, tan skins, 
make rugs, etc. 

The lessons are practical and easily 
learned by any one, and it would certainly 
pay every sportsman to take a course in this 
school. They have been teaching taxidermy 
by mail for six years. We receive nothing 
but the best reports regarding their methods 
and manner of doing business. 

Write to them to-day for their printed 
matter, and if you wish to take their course 
you may be sure that you will receive cour- 
teous treatment, and will be highly pleased 
with the instruction, which they give you. 
Their advertisement appears on another page 
of this magazine. 





JULIUS MOHR, JR.’S, AMERICAN 
AGENCY. 


Probably only few of our readers have 
heard of the firm of Julius Mohr, Jr., in Ulm, 
Germany, and yet during the past decade 
he has annually furnished thousands of pairs 
of partridges, pheasants, deer, roedeer and 
other live game to stock American preserves 
and also animals of every kind and descrip- 
tion for American menageries, zoological 
gardens and private parks. The reason why 
the American patronage has heard so little 
of this great establishment for export of 
wild animals and live game was because 
nearly all of his shipments passed through 
the hands of local dealers. However, on ac- 
count of the evergrowing demand for game 
and stock from Mr. Mohr’s park and in or- 
der to facilitate prompt transaction of busi- 
ness, quick delivery and low prices, Mr. 
Mohr has found it expedient to establish an 
agency within the boundaries of the United 
States and has placed this agency in the 
hands of two able and energetic business 
men, Messrs. R. A. Wenz and Wm, J. Macken- 
sen, in Yardley, Pa. Mr. Mohr’s park, where 
a large number of the various game and ani- 
mals are bred, maintained or kept in stock, 
is stretched along the beautiful banks of the 
Danube River near the flourishing city of 
Ulm in Wurtemberg, Germany, and there 
the visitor may see one of the finest collec- 
tions of the various breeds of deer, over a 
hundred in number, while right near-by a 
small herd of snowy white lamas may be 
seen pasturing. Pheasants have always been 
the pets of Mr. Mohr and he takes pride of 
having the most complete collection of these 
magnificent birds. Farther along in large 
basins watered from the river the visitor can 
enjoy the grand sight of a hundred or more 
beautiful swans floating gracefully on the 
water, mingled with them are large num- 
ber of fancy ducks of every description, and 
along the banks of the basins one can ob- 
serve some long-legged storks and cranes, 
some gay flamingoes and a few clumsy pelli- 
cans, while the turtling of the doves striking 
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DIAMOND 


HUNTING HATCHET 


The THINNEST and TOUGHEST Hatchet made. 


The ONLY Hatchet that will CUT fresh or DRY BONES and 
HEMLOCK KNOTS without spoiling the edge. 


Has a tempered steel poll with a claw for pulling nails. 


IT WILL CHOP YOUR WOOD 
CUT UP YOUR GAME 


is selected second growth white oak, shaped AND 
so that it CANNOT SLIP OR TURN in STILL KEEP 
your hand, and is fitted with the ITS 
JONES ADJUSTABLE HANDLE FASTENER. RAZOR 
(Patent Applied for.) EDGE 


If the handle shrinks, ) “ JUST 
If you want to take the handle out, TURN THE 
If you want to put a new handle in, ) SCREW.” 


Length over all 16 inches. Weight complete | 4 to 2 lbs. as desired. 
PRICE, with leather sheath for carrying on your belt, $2.50. For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


DIAMOND TOOL COMPANY 


83 Pearl Street Dept. A Boston, Mass. 


We aloo make a CAMP AXE, weighing 2 te 4 lbs., with th SAME UNEXCELLED FEATURES (but without the sheath 
and claw) for $2.50, or with sheath for $3.25, When you order, give weight of axe and length of handle desired. 





Brooks’ Sure Cure 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- FOR - 
covery. Wonderful. No obnoxious 
Springs or pads. Automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No 
lymphol. Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Pat. Sept. 10, 1901. 

SENT ON TRIAL. 


Catalogue Free. 
c. &. BROOKS, Box 1707 





MARSHALL, MICH. 





Ship to 


H. WILLARD SON G&G CO. 


Raw Fur and Hide 
Dealers 


Old and Reliable. Prompt and Full Value for All Goods. 
Established 1864. 


Bradstreet's Bn Reports. MARSHALLTOWN, 


The First National Bank. 


The Marshalltown State Bank. 
The City National Bank? IOWA. 
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THE 
PURITY 
OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS ALL THAT MAN, MONEY 
AND REFINEMENT OF AGI 
CAN MAKE IT—THE HIGH 
EST STANDAKD OF EXCEI 
LENCE-—THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


(ex) (ex) 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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LIFE. 


our ears reminds us of the presence of these 
peaceful creatures in all their varieties. 
Those of the dangerous class of animals are 
kept in safe and efficient enclosures border- 
ing the park. Since Mr. Mohr has patrons 
in every part of the globe anda good many 
of them are dealers he is obliged to always 
carry a large stock of animals on hand, and 
therefore his park is better stocked than 
most of the zoological gardens of large cities. 
The advertisement of this establishment ap- 
pears in this issue 


AN AMATEUR AVALANCHE AT THE 
DENVER SHOOT. 


Messrs Taylor, Shemwell, Maryott 
Thompson Fisher, Keller Wooley and 
Pickett won all the amateur averages at the 
Great Western Handicap at Denver, being 
the highest amateurs in the preliminary 
matches, preliminary handicap and western 
handicap 


96 OUT OF 100 FROM THE 20-YARD 
MARK, 


Mr. L. I. Wade, shooting his Lefever gun, 
scored 96-100, shooting from the 20-yard 
mark in the Grand Western Handicap at 
Denver . 

If you want a gun on which you can have 
perfect reliance and which is the only gun 
built in the world compensated to take up 
the wear in every direction, buy a Lefever 

Address Lefever Arms Company, Syracuse 
ae 


GOOD WORDS FOR A GOOD FIRM. 


The following recently appeared in the 
Mercantile and Financial Times of New York 
regarding a prominent firm of dealers in raw 
furs and hides 

“Of the many firms engaged in handling 
consignments and who enjoy to the fullest 
extent the confidence of shippers, there is 
none more worthily entitled to the title of 
representative than the house of H. Willard 
Son & Co., having their office and warehouse 
at 14 to 22 South First street, Marshalltown, 
lowa. . 

The record of this house from the date 
of its establishment has been a long recital 
of fair and liberal dealings, and its methods 
have been handed dowa through the passing 
seasons until it now occupies a position of 
prominence among maay worthy contempo- 
raries, esteemed and trusted alike by all the 
several elements of the hide, wool and fur 
trade throughout the country, in which they 
are among the largest dealers in this sec- 
tior handling the largest consignments en- 
trusted to their care with an eye ever single 
to the interests of the shippers, their name 


has stood a synonym for upright and fair 
dealing 


“In short, H. Willard Son & Co. is a house 
from which the hide dealers, general mer- 
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AMMUNITION 
THIS 1S THE TIME 


to prepare for your hunting trip. In your out- 
fit perhaps the most important single item is 
your ammunition. If this is of indifferent 
quality, your whole outing will be ruined. Do 
not risk a failure, but take with you a supply 
of Peters Cartridges. 


Peters Loaded Shells 


are not merely “just as good.” Long experi- 
ence and unceasing care have made them act- 
ually better than other makes. Try them at the 
trap and you will wonder why you never used 
them before. Take them into the field 








they 


will kill where other loads disappoint you. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


NEW YORK: 
98 Chambers Street 


CINCINNATI 


















































































Just What 
YOU Need 
At Home— 





For doing the necessary 
repairing of the “every- 
day” jobs in your home 
and doing them RIGHT 
— there is no better or 
more practical article on 
the market than the 





(.N APANOCH’” POCKET KNIEE 


TOOL KIT 


It embodies all the tools required a pocket knife 

asaw—areamer a file— a chisel and a screw 
driver. The bag (which we provide) holds all 
the tools — it can be carried in your pocket. No 
hunting or fussing when you want any particular 
tool, the “NAPANOCH” is always “on the 
job.” Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.25 
Guaranteed unconditionally. 


U. J. ULERY COMPANY 


No. J 9 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 











horse and Hound 
A Book oF THE CHASE 
By Roger D. William: 


Master of Foxhounds Iroquois Hunt ¢ 
Keeper Foxhound Stud Book 
Director National Foxhunters Asso 
Official Judge Brunswick Hunt ¢ 


AUTHOR 


“Old Times tn the Black Hills 
“The Greyhound” 
“Wolf Coursing” 

“The Bloodhound” 
* Horse and Hound” 


PRICE, Postpaid, $2.50 


Contains 300 pages and 50 high-class ustra 
tions; is bound in white and blue cloth, gold 
embossed, with gilt edges and is indeed a fine 
specimen of the printer's and bookbinder's art. 
To any one with sporting blood in his veins, who 


loves hounds, fox-hunting and riding, whether 
a devotee of the sport or not, it appeals in no 
uncertain way. 





OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colo. 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 
“SEG The Name is 


stamped on every 3 
loop — 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
MSLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Sik Hc., Cotton Be 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
Re “py GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


aa ALWAYS EAS/ 








chants, etc., can feel 
market values, 
turns. It is by 
firm has retained a 
fidence their 


business of the 


issurec 


ceiving top 
quick re- 
that the 
firm hold upon the con- 
developed a 


extens e haracter 


honest weig 
giving su esults 


customers 


most 


A NEW WATERPROOF SPORTSMAN’S 
BOOT. 

Fisherme! 
ally will be 
which |! 
Rubberhide 
differs 
boot 


ous styles 


nunter gener- 


boot 


Ss ind sportsmen 
interested to leat of a new 
just been put on the marke by the 


Company of soston This 
from 
with a 


boot 
rubber 
vari- 
vantages of 
imple it is abso- 


others in 
leather sole 1 
and lengths TI id 
this boot are many For 
lutey waterproof, prevents slipping, does not 
puncture, stops excessive perspiration and is 
light and comfortable for walking By writ- 
ing to the Rubberhide Company, 300 Essex 
build x boston Mass i italogu of all 


styles with prices, et may} 


LIKES HIS SAVAGE. 


Following is an extract from a 
ceived by the Savage Arms Co 
from Mr. Bayard C. Ryder of 
N. H.: “On my return home 
months absence I 
specifications 


letter re- 
Utica, N. Y., 
Manchester, 
ifter a seven- 
found my ge Oo. K The 
given my dealer John B 





Varick Co., of this city, were for an 1899 
model, 22-in. barrel, pistol grip, rubber shot- 
gun butt, .38-55 high-pressure rifie; I have 
the half-jack front sight, a Rocky Mountain 
middle sight, and a Lyman peep sight with- 
out the disk I had the prongs of the Rocky 
Mountain sight filed down so that they made 
as acute an angle as possible, leaving the 
little niche at the apex of the sight as it was 
originally. For me, I think I have as nearly 
a perfect combination as can be conceived 
for hunting purposes where quick sighting is 
required, although old hunters and so-called 
rifle experts tell me that I will soon do away 
with the middle sight; this may be so, but 
I do not feel that way now. I have never 
done anv target shooting to speak of, but the 
first time I tried the gun after getting it 
properly sighted, I made a score of 43 out 
of a possible 50 at 200 yards, off-hand The 
balance of the gun is simply perfect, and on 
this account it does not seem to weigh more 
than six pounds, although its true weight is 
7% pounds I wish to compliment you on 
the high class of workmanship and skill dis- 
played in the manufacture of these arms, and 
to say that I stand ready to endorse and 
recommend the Savage over all comers and 
competitors, as being the most perfect lever 
gun I have ever had any experience with.” 


The 
be law-abiding 
exchang¢ 
time is a 
there are a 


time may 


come when all people will 
and when all hunters will 
their firearms for cameras, but that 
long way off In the meantime 
multitude ot people who need 
firearms for defense of property or person 
and for other purposes Of such arms re- 
volver ire by all means the most conveni- 
ent and useful, and among revolvers the 
Harrington & Richardson stands in the front 
rank Made of the best possible material, 
small, light, durable and effective, it is the 
weapon of all others to be carried by the man 
or woman who needs a revolver. There are 
many styles and sizes of these revolvers and 
many prices A request on a postal card 
will bring the catalogue giving full particu- 
lars of these arms if addressed to Harring- 
ton & Richardson Arms Co., 231 Park avenue, 
Worcester, Mass 
At the Labor Day 
Factory Gun Club, 
McArdle, an amate 
168-175, shooting 


shoot of the Westport 
held at Westport, Mass., 
ir, won high average, with 
Dead Shot Smokeless. 

Dead-shot powder has come to the front in 
the West very rapidly during the past few 
years In the late Denver shoot 92 out of the 
312 entries used this powder 

At the Denver Tournament, Aug. 21, 22, 23, 
Mr. J. S. Day, western Texas representative 
of the Peters Cartridge Co., shot a very 
steady consistent pace, averaging 934% on 
the entire shoot, including practice days. Mr. 
S. A. Huntley tied for high amateur average 
on the first day, losing only five targets out 
of 200. Mr. Huntley won third amateur aver- 
age for the entire tournament, finishing with 
96% 

At the famous annual meet of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association held at Bisley, Eng- 
land, in July, the Colt revolver again won the 
Whitehead Challenge Cup, the gold badge, 
and the gold and silver medals. Ninety per 
cent. of all high scores and sixty-five per 
cent. of all prizes were won with these well- 
known arms. 





